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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

On  April  13,  1964,  the  City  of  Greenville  contracted 
with  the  Division  of  Community  Planning  for  assistance  with 
its  planning  efforts.   The  work  elements  specified  by  the 
contract  include  the  development  of  the  following:   Base 
mapping,  a  land  use  survey  and  analysis,  a  population  and 
economic  study,  a  land  use  plan,  a  neighborhood  analysis  and 
a  zoning  ordinance. 

The  study  of  the  population  and  economy  is  designed  to 
provide  much  of  the  background  information  needed  to  formulate 
a  land  use  plan  and  consequently,  a  zoning  ordinance.   Further, 
by  providing  information  with  regards  to  the  significant 
population  and  economic  developments,  this  study  will  be  of 
aid  to  the  city  in  other  aspects  of  public  service  and  to 
the  private  citizens  whether  individual  or  corporate. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  wherever  it  is  possible  to  present 
trends  and  developments  for  the  non-collegiate  population  as 
opposed  to  the  total  population  which  includes  students 
enrolled  at  East  Carolina  College. 

Since  the  city's  planning  jurisdiction  extends  one  mile 
beyond  its  corporate  limits,  developments  in  the  township 
near  Greenville  have  been  highlighted. 

Significant  population  and  economic  trends  have  been 
used  as  a  guide  in  making  projections  for  the  next  two 
decades.   The  population  and  employment  projections  are  not 
predictions;  instead,  they  are  presented  to  show  what  may 
occur  if  past  trends  should  continue  unaltered  or  unchanged. 

This  study  relies  heavily  upon  information  compiled  by 
the  Division  of  Community  Planning  from  published  and  unpub- 
lished sources,  especially  data  provided  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census.   Other  sources  of  information  are 
utilized  when  available  to  supplement  and  up-date  the  1960 
and  earlier  census  data. 
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CHAPTER  II 
HISTORICAL  AND  REGIONAL  SETTING 

In  1760,  the  western  portion  of  the  then  vast 
Beaufort  County  was  made  a  new  county.   It  was  named 
after  William  Pitts  the  elder,  the  noted  British  states- 
man and  sympathetic  friend  of  the  Colonies.   Twenty-six 
years  afterward,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina,  a  centrally  located  crossroad  settlement 
was  incorporated  and  designated  to  be  the  permanent 
county  seat  of  Pitt  County.   During  the  ensuing  years, 
Greenville  has  served  its  county  region  as  the  admin- 
istrative and  trading  center. 

Over  a  diversification  of  other  crops,  cotton  became 
the  leading  cash  crop  of  the  County  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  19th  century.   "King  Cotton"  ranked  supreme 
until  the  turn  of  the  present  century,  when  the  golden 
leaf  of  tobacco  became  the  major  cash  crop  -  a  position 
it  has  never  relinquished  till  this  day. 

In  1891,  the  Greenville  "tobacco  market"  opened 
with  the  completion  of  the  first  of  the  several  local 
tobacco  warehouses.   Today,  Greenville  boasts  one  of 
the  largest  markets  in  the  State  with  five  sets  of  buyers 
and  ten  warehouses.   For  over  half  a  century,  tobacco 
production  constitutes  the  major  source  of  farm  income 
within  the  County  and  Pitt  County  has  long  been  known  as 
the  leading  county  in  the  production  and  sale  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  in  the  United  States, 

Currently  the  County's  economy  appears  to  be  in 
another  state  of  transition.   There  is  definitely  a 
shift  away  from  the  dependence  on  tobacco.   This  shift  is 
brought  about  by  the  large  surplus  of  the  crop  which  has 
persisted  for  several  years  making  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  farmers  to  raise  their  income  by  expanding  either  the 
productivity  or  acreage.   The  non-agricultural  sector  of 
the  economy  is  also  in  the  process  of  re-orientation  in 
response  to  the  sizable  displacement  of  farm  laborers  due 
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to  mechanization  as  well  as  the  merging  of  smaller  farms. 
Increasing  emphasis  has  been  given  to  industrial  expansion, 
or  more  specifically,  the  provision  of  more  jobs  in  industrial 
manufacturing.   Much  of  the  industrial  expansion  thus  far 
has  been  occurring  near  the  fringe  of  the  leading  urban 
centers  within  the  County.   As  a  result,  many  of  the  dis- 
placed farm  workers  have  found  employment  in  and  around 
these  urban  centers.   Although  not  all  of  these  workers  have 
relocated  their  place  of  residence,  Greenville  has  been 
generously  benefitted  by  this  movement  which  partially 
explains  why  the  majority  of  the  County's  growth  in  recent 
years  has  occurred  within  the  County  seat. 

The  emergence  of  East  Carolina  College  as  a  major 
source  of  employment  also  contributed  significantly  to  the 
transition  of  the  local  economy  from  the  once  predominantly 
agricultural  to  increasingly  non-agricultural.   Since  it 
opened  its  gates  in  1909  with  10  faculty  members  and  174 
students,  East  Carolina  College,  located  in  the  heart  of 
Greenville  on  a  campus  of  130  acres,  has  increasingly 
expanded  its  facilities  and  widened  its  benign  influence 
over  an  extended  realm  in  the  eastern  part  of  North 
Ca  ro 1 ina  . 


TABLE  1  -  POPULATION  IN  SELECTED  AREAS 


SEVEN 

SIX 

GREENVILLE 

PITT 

ADJACENT 

URBAN 

YEAR 

GREENVILLE 

TOWNSHIP 

COUNTY 

COUNTIES 

COUNTIES 

1900 

2,565 

7,323 

30,889 

146,811 

26,655 

1930 

9,194 

15,386 

54,466 

236,271 

62,123 

1950 

16,724 

23,325 

63,789 

284,012 

92,832 

1960 

22,860 

25,687 

69,942 

305,885 

109,388 

Percent 

Change 

1900-30 

258 

110 

76 

61 

133 

1930-60 

149 

67 

28 

30 

76 

1900-60 

791 

251 

126 

108 

310 

1950-60 

36.7 

10.1 

9.6 

7.7 

17.8 

TABLE  2  -  PLACE  WHERE  EAST  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
RESIDED  1950,  1960  AND  1964-/ 


Spr 

ing  Quart 

b/ 

er— 

Fall 
Quarter 

Place 

1950 

1960 

1964 

1964 

On  Campus 

928 

2,149 

3,186 

3,880 

Off  Campus : 

In  Greenvi 

lie 

251 

580 

861 

1,050 

Rest  of  County 

47 

110 

163 

200 

E  1  sewhere 

352 

815 

1,208 

1,470 

1,578  3,654  5,418 


—  Source  of  enrollment:   Registar  Office,  East 
Carolina  College 

—  For  any  given  school  year,  enrollment  during  the 
spring  quarter  is  from  5-10%  less  than  that  during  the 
fa  11  quarter . 
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CHAPTER  III 
POPULATION 


SECTION  1  -  GROWTH  1900-1960 

In  1960  Greenville  had  a  population  of  22,860  --  a 
ninefold  increase  over  the  1900  census  figures  of  2,565. 
The  city's  rate  of  growth  during  each  of  the  past  six 
decades  has  been  far  greater  than  that  in  Greenville  Town- 
ship, while  the  township's  decennial  rates  of  growth,  in 
turn,  have  been  greater  than  the  county  rates. 

Due  to  the  rapid  decrease  in  agricultural  population 
the  growth  rate  of  Pitt  County  has  been  small  during  the 
past  three  decades  compared  to  the  earlier  decades.   From 
1900  to  1930,  Pitt  County  grew  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
state  as  a  whole.   However,  due  to  much  slower  rates  of 
growth  during  the  1940's  and  1950's,  the  county's  average 
rate  of  growth  has  not  been  as  much  as  the  state's  average 
over  the  past  60  years.   Although  the  growth  rates  in  some 
of  the  adjacent  counties  have  been  greater  than  those  for 
Pitt  County,  the  seven-county  area   (Table  1)  has  experi- 
enced relatively  less  growth  than  Pitt  since  the  turn  of 
the  present  century. 

Much  of  the  population  gain  in  the  seven-county  area 
has  occurred  among  urban  centers.   However,  this  urban 
growth  has  been  relatively  small  compared  to  that  in 
Greenville,   The  faster  growth  rates  in  Greenville  indicate 
that  the  state  and  nationwide  urbanization  trends  are  being 
felt  in  Pitt  County  even  though  Greenville  and  Pitt  County 
have  experienced  less  growth  than  urban  North  Carolina  over 
the  past  60  years. 


FIGURE  2!     URBAN     GROWTH      TREND,   1900  -  I960 
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During  the  most  recent  decade,  1950  and  1960,  the  total 
population  in  Greenville  increased  by  36.7  percent.—    This 
decennial  rate  of  growth  is  more  than  double  the  rate  of 
urban  growth  in  the  seven-county  area  and  is  slightly  greater 
than  the  31.7  percent  rate  for  urban  North  Carolina.   As 
is  frequently  the  case  with  urban  growth,  factors  other  than 
natural  population  increase  (births  in  excess  of  deaths) 
have  contributed  to  Greenville's  rapid  rise  in  population. 

SECTION  2  -  FACTORS  INFLUENCING  GROWTH 

In  general,  there  are  three  types  of  developments  which 
can  cause  the  population  of  a  community  to  change:   (a) 
annexation  or  boundary  changes,  (b)  college  enrollment, 

(c)  natural  increase  (births  in  excess  of  deaths),  and 

(d)  migration  (the  movement  of  people  into  or  out  of  an 

2/ 
area.—    The  influence  that  each  of  these  had  on  Greenville's 

growth  is  evaluated  below. 

A.   ANNEXATION 

Since  people  leaving  the  farm  often  move  near  or  into 
urban  centers  and  since  many  urban  residents  choose  to  move 
to  suburbs  to  live  and  rear  their  children,  much  of  the 
growth  in  urban  centers  is  made  possible  by  corporate  limits 
expansions.   Much  of  Greenville's  population  growth  is  the 
result  of  numerous  annexations,  which  have  resulted  in 
"urban  sprawl",  a  typical  malady  of  many  North  Carolina 
cities. 


—  Greenville  Township  had  a  higher  rate  of  growth  (10.1%) 
during  the  past  decade  than  the  county  (9.6%)  even  though  the 
township  was  greatly  reduced  in  size  between  1950  and  1960. 
Because  Pitt  County  township  boundaries  were  rearranged  during 
the  past  decade,  it  is  not  possible  to  adequately  show  popula- 
tion growth  by  township  or  how  the  county's  population  is 
becoming  more  concentrated  in  and  near  Greenville. 

-'Since  East  Carolina  College  attracts  large  numbers  of 
transitory  residents  of  certain  age  groups,  college  enroll- 
ment is  evaluated  separately  from  migration. 


FIGURE    4: 
RECENT   GROWTH    BY   ANNEXATION 


Part  of  Greenville  Township  was  annexed  to  the  city  as 
early  as  1925.   There  were  two  corporate  limit  expansions 
during  the  1940's  --  one  in  1944,  and  the  other  in  1947.   A 
study  of  Figure  4  will  reveal  how  the  city  has  acquired 
additional  territory  since  1950.   At  that  time,  there  were 
3,167  acres  of  land  in  the  city.   Numerous  annexations 
during  the  1950's  added  697  acres  to  the  city's  area. 
Between  April  1,  1960,  and  September  30,  1964,  the  city 
took  in  1,250  or  553  more  acres  than  the  total  taken 
during  the  1950's. 

During  the  period  from  1950  to  1960,  the  city  increased 
in  population  by  6,136  persons.   It  has  been  determined 
that  approximately  2,400  persons  are  living  in  the  old  or 
1950  area  of  the  city;  therefore,  the  remainder  are 
assumed  to  be  living  within  the  areas  that  were  annexed 
during  the  decade. 

Apparently  the  recently  annexed  areas  are  not  as 
densely  settled  as  those  that  were  annexed  into  the  city 
during  the  1950's.   According  to  a  land  use  survey  by  the 
Division  of  Community  Planning  in  September,  1964,  and  tax 
map  listings  for  1964,  there  are  463  housing  units  in  the 
areas  which  have  been  annexed  since  April  1,  1960.   Based 
on  3.3  persons  per  unit,—   there  are  approximately  1,528 
people  living  in  the  areas  taken  into  the  city  in  the  past 
four  and  one-half  years.   This  is  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  number  of  people  who  were  annexed  during  the  ten  year 
period,  1950  to  1960. 

B.   COLLEGE  ENROLLMENT 

As  was  the  case  with  annexation,  college  enrollment  at 
East  Carolina  College  has  been  an  important  factor  in 


—  The  ratio  of  population  to  occupied  housing  units 
for  Greenville  in  1960. 


TABLE  3  -  ESTIMATED  NONCOLLEGIATE  POPULATION 
1940-1960 


PITT  COUNTY 

Students  living 
in  Countya/ 

Nonco 1 1 egia  te 
Population 

GREENVILLE 

Students  living 
in  City  a/ 

Noncol legiate 
Popula  tion 


19  40    1950    Change 
61,244  63,789     4.1 

a      1,226 


1,179 


% 
1960    Change 

69,942      9.6 
2,839    131.6 


61,244  62,563 

2.2 

67,103 

7.3 

12,674  16,724 

32.0 

22,860 

36.7 

2,729    131.5 


12,674  15,545    22.7     20,131 


29.5 


a  / 

—  See  Appendix  B  for  the  source  of  estimates. 


TABLE  4  -  BIRTH  AND  DEATH  RATES 
W 


a/ 


Area  and  Year 


a/ 


irth  Rate- 


Non-  Non- 

Total  White  White    Total  White  White 


Greenvi lie 

1950 

24.0 

21, 

.3 

28.0 

7, 

.9 

6, 

.6 

9.8 

1960 

19.9 

17, 

.3 

25.0 

8 

.2 

7, 

.0 

10.6 

Pitt  County 

1950 

28.7 

23, 

,4 

34.8 

8 

.0 

6, 

.6 

9.6 

1960 

22.8 

18, 

.6 

28.2 

8 

.5 

7, 

.5 

9.8 

North  Carolina 

1950 

25.8 

23, 

.3 

33.0 

7 

.6 

6 

.7 

9.9 

1960 

24.  1 

22, 

.1 

30.0 

8 

.4 

7, 

.8 

10.2 

Source:   Public  Health  Statistic  Section,  N.C. 
State  Board  of  Health 

Birth  per  1,000  population 


Deaths  per  1,000  population 
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Greenville's  total  growth  during  the  past  two  decades.   The 
number  of  fulltime  day  students  has  risen  sharply  as  the 
following  enrollment  figures  indicate:   1,578  students  in 
1950;  3,654  in  1960;  and  5,418  in  1964. -^  -/ 

For  the  first  time  in  1950,  college  students  were  enumer- 
ated as  residents  of  the  communities  where  they  resided  while 
attending  college.   Therefore,  the  1,179  students  at  East 
Carolina,  who  resided  at  Greenville  in  1950,  represent  29 
percent  of  the  city's  population  gain  of  4,050  during  the 
1940's.   College  students  account  for  one-fourth  of  the 
population  growth  in  the  city  from  1950  to  1960. 

When  college  students  are  excluded,  the  rates  of  popula- 
tion growth  for  the  past  two  decades  were  less  than  those 
for  urban  North  Carolina,  40  percent  during  the  1940's  and 
32  percent  during  the  1950's.   Moreover,  the  rate  of  non- 
collegiate  growth  for  Pitt  County  during  each  of  the  past 
two  decades  was  considerably  below  the  state  rate  of  about 
12  percent. 

East  Carolina  College,  one  of  the  fastest  growing  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  in  North  Carolina,  has  contributed 
even  more  to  the  city  and  county's  growth  since  1960. 

Enrollment  reached  an  all-time  high  in  September,  1964 

when  6,600  full-time  day  students  registered  at  East 

3  / 
Carolina .-' 

C.   NATURAL  INCREASE 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  college  students,  the  birth 
and  death  rates  (birth  and  deaths  per  1,000  people)  for 
Greenville  and  Pitt  Counties  are  rather  low  as  can  be  seen 


Enrollment  during  spring  quarter  of  each  year 


—  See  Appendix  B  for  the  technique  used  to  estimate  the 
number  of  students  living  in  Greenville  and  Pitt  County. 

—  Due  primarily  to  dropouts,  spring  enrollment  runs 
about  five  percent  less  than  fall  enrollment.   There  were 
176  night  students. 


FIGURE    5:    ESTIMATED     NONCOLL  EGI  AT  E    MIGRATION 
BY   AGE    GROUPS    FOR   PITT    COUNTY    AND    GREENVILLE 

1950  -  I960 
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in  Table  4.  However,  the  natural  increase  has  been  the  major 
factor  in  the  county's  growth  and  a  significant  factor  in  the 
city's  rapidly  rising  population. 

From  1950  to  1960,  births  in  Greenville  exceeded  deaths 
by  3,492.   This  represents  57  percent  of  the  city's  growth 
during  the  decade.   The  natural  population  increase  during 
the  ten  year  period  amounted  to  10,378  for  the  county—   and 
3,492  for  the  City  of  Greenville. 

The  population  in  the  entire  county  increased  by  6,153 
persons  during  the  past  decade,  and  the  number  of  people 
in  the  county  outside  of  Greenville  increased  by  17  persons. 
Therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  a  large  number  of  people  are 
leaving  the  county,  particularly  the  areas  outside  of  the 
city  . 

Based  on  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  from  April 
1960  to  December  1963,  the  annual  natural  population  increase 
amounts  to  284  for  Greenville  and  1,026  for  Pitt  County. 
Non-whites  account  for  553  of  the  county's  annual  natural 
increase  and  92  of  the  city's  annual  gain  of  births  in  excess 
of  dea  ths  . 

D.   MIGRATION 

To  determine  the  pattern  of  migration,  an  estimated 
population  for  1960  is  derived  by  adding  the  gains  during 
the  decade  which  resulted  from  natural  increase,  annexation, 
and  college  enrollment  to  the  number  of  people  in  1950.   As 
can  be  seen  in  Table  5,  the  expected  populations  for  the 
city  and  county  were  larger  than  the  actual  number  of 
residents  reported  in  1960. 

Almost  11  percent  of  the  expected  city  population  and 
12  percent  of  the  county  population  left  these  areas  during 
the  past  decade.   Some  of  the  out-migrants  from  Greenville 
may  have  moved  to  rural  areas  outside  the  city  and  were  taken 
back  into  the  corporate  limits  to  annexation.   Therefore, 
the  migration  loss  for  the  city  may  be  more  related  to  a 


—Not  including  Greenville 


FIGURE   6!   POPULATION    BY     RESIDENCE     ,     1930  -   I960 
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preference  for  rural  residential  sites  than  a  lack  of 
employment  opportunities. 

However,  the  population  losses  for  the  county  are 
apparently  closely  related  to  the  fact  that  total  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  increasing  too  slowly  to  compensate 
for  the  rapid  loss  of  jobs  in  agriculture.   During  the  past 
decade,  9,330  nonco 1 1 egia t e  residents  left  Pitt  County. 
This  was  less  than  the  out-migration  of  11,577  persons  during 
the  1940's. 

The  rate  of  out-migration  for  non-whites  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  whites.   A  large  portion  of  the  non- 
whites  in  the  county  live  on  farms;  and  many  of  these  non- 
whites  are  tenants,  thus  the  loss  of  job  opportunities  in 
agriculture  affects  them  the  most.   Approximately  3,500  non- 
white  men,  women,  and  children  have  left  tenant  farms  in 
the  county  during  the  past  decade.   The  loss  of  7,145  non- 
whites  due  to  migration  between  1950  and  1960  represents  77 
percent  of  the  non-collegiate  residents  who  left  the  county. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  more  people  were  taken  into  the 
city  with  corporate  limit  expansions  than  left  due  to 
migration,  each  of  the  age  groups  except  10  to  14  increased 
during  the  50 ' s  even  in  view  of  the  mortality  rate. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  5,  most  of  the  non-collegiate 
residents  leaving  the  county  and  city  are  young  adults. 
Considering  the  mortality  rate  by  age  groups,  it  is  estimated 
that  36  percent  of  the  Greenville  non-collegiate  residents 
10  to  14  years  of  age  in  1950  (20-24  in  1960)  left  during 
the  decade. 

Out-migration  was  even  heavier  among  the  county  non- 
collegiate  residents  in  this  age  group;  48  percent  left 
the  county.   Approximately  40  percent  of  the  non-collegiate 
people  who  left  the  county  were  10  to  14  years  of  age  in 
1950  (20-24  in  1960).   The  loss  of  young  adults  in  the  city 
and  county  will  tend  to  reduce  the  birth  rate  and  in  turn 
raise  the  mortality  rate  and  thereby  impede  natural  popula- 
tion growth. 


TABLE  5 


MIGRATION  OF  NONCOLLEG IATE  POPULATION 
1950-1960 


GREENVILLE 


PITT  COUNTY 


White   Non-White  Total 


Pop.  in  1950 
Natural  Increase 
People  who  were 

annex  ed 
Estimated  gain  in 

college  students 


16,724 
3,492 


3,770 
1,550 


Expected  pop.  in  1960  25,536 
Actual  pop.  in  1960  22,860 
Estimated  migration 

of  noncol legiat e 

POP- 
Rate  of  Migration 


-2,676 
-    10.5 


34,273       29,516         63,789 
5,757         8,113  13,870 


1,613 


1,613 


41,643   37,629    79,272 
39,458   30,484    69,942 


-2,185   -7,145    -9,330 
-   5.2   -  19.0    -  11.8 


TABLE  6  -  ESTIMATED  POPULATION 
SEPTEMBER  1964 


Noncol 1 egiate  population 

April  1,  1960 
Annexation 
Natural  increase 
Out-migration 

Nonco 1 legiat e  population 
College  Students  living 

in  area 
Total  population 


PITT 

GREENVILLE 

COUNTY 

20,131 

67, 103 

1,528 



1,278 

4,617 

-1,449 

-4,532 

21,488 

67,188 

4,930 

5,130 

26,418 

72,318 
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SECTION  3  -  PRESENT  POPULATION 

Trends  during  the  1950's  and  developments  since  1960 
suggest  that  the  number  of  Greenville  residents  has  risen 
sharply  since  1960.   The  present  non-collegiate  population 
is  estimated  at  21,488  or  seven  percent  more  than  in  1960. 
Enrollment  at  East  Carolina  College  has  continued  to  expand 
at  a  high  rate  during  the  past  four  and  one-half  years.   As 
a  result,  the  total  population  for  Greenville  numbers  in 
excess  of  26,000.   This  is  16  percent  or  3,558  more  people 
than  in  1960. 

The  county  population  has  soared  upward  since  1960 
also,  but  not  at  the  city's  pace.   The  total  county  popula- 
tion has  increased  by  three  percent  or  2,376  persons. 
Practically  all  of  the  county's  growth  can  probably  be 
attributed  to  additional  college  students  moving  into  the 
area.   Due  to  the  movement  out  of  the  agriculture  populous, 
the  remainer  of  Pitt  County  outside  of  Greenville  has 
probably  lost  population  since  1960,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  estimated  city  population  gain  of  3,558  compared  to  a 
gain  of  only  2,376  for  the  entire  county. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  POPULATION 


Differential  rates  of  natural  increase  by  race  and  migra 
tion  have  combined  to  generate  a  series  of  changes  in  the 
composition,  distribution,  and  characterization  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Greenville  and  all  of  Pitt  County.   None  of  these 
changes  are  more  discernible  than  in  the  movement  of  people 
from  farm  to  urban  areas  or  the  change  in  the  residence  of 
the  population. 

RESIDENCE 


The  greatest  urbanization  movement  in  Pitt  County 
occurred  between  1950  and  1960  when  10,377  persons  left  the 
farm.   This  is  more  than  moved  off  the  farm  during  the  entire 
period  from  1930  to  1950.   On  the  basis  of  the  movement  during 
the  past  decade,  1,000  people  are  leaving  the  farm  each  year 
in  Pitt  County . 
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FIGURE   7: 

RURAL    FARM   RESIDENTS 
BY  TOWNSHIPS,    I960 
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TABLE    7    -    PITT    COUNTY    POPULATION    BY    RESIDENCE 
1930-1960 


YEAR 

TOTAL 

URBAN 

RURAL 

NON-FARM 

RURAL 
FARM 

1930 

54,466 

9,  194 

9,870 

35,402 

19  40 

61,244 

15,654 

8,598 

36,992 

1950 

63,789 

19,666 

13,892 

30,231 

1960 

69,942 

29,965 

20,123 

19,854 

Even  though  the  movement  out  of  agriculture  has  been 
great  in  recent  years,  a  large  portion  (28  percent)  of  the 
county  residents  still  live  on  farms  (Figure  6).   If  the 
county  percentage  figure  was  as  low  as  the  state  figure,  18 
percent,  there  would  only  be  12,380  farm  people  -  7,474 
fewer  than  were  reported  in  1960.   Over  half  of  the  people 
in  the  townships  to  the  east  and  west  of  Greenville  Town- 
ship live  on  farms. 

Most  of  the  people  leaving  the  farm  and  remaining  in 
the  county  are  moving  to  urban  centers.-    Urban  growth 
relative  to  total  growth  in  the  county  has  been  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  state  since  1930.   Compared  to  a  figure  of 
40  percent  for  the  -state,  43  percent  of  the  total  county 
residents  live  in  urban  areas. 

Practically  all  of  the  urban  growth  has  taken  place 
in  Greenville.   Both  Ayden  and  Farmville,  the  only  other 
urban  centers  in  the  county,  had  less  than  4,000  inhabitants 
in  1960.   Greenville's  population  of  22,860  represents  76 
percent  of  the  urban  residents  and  33  percent  of  the  total 
county  population. 

RACE 

As  was  shown  in  Table  4,  the  rate  of  natural  increase 
(births  in  excess  of  deaths  per  1,000  population)  is  much 
higher  for  non-whites  in  Greenville  and  the  rest  of  Pitt 
County  than  for  whites.   Therefore,  non-whites  should  be 
increasing  in  number  faster;  however,  this  is  not  the  case. 

Due  to  heavy  out-migration,  non-whites  represent  a 
decreasing  proportion  of  the  city  and  county  populations. 
Non-whites  represented  48  percent  of  the  total  county 
population  in  1930  and  44  percent  in  1960.   The  non-white 
population  in  Greenville  is  increasing  at  a  slower  pace 
than  whites.   Non-whites  accounted  for  46  percent  of  the 


I7  A  center  with  2,500  or  more  residents 
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TABLE  8  -  URBAN,  RURAL  NON-FARM,  AND  RURAL  FARM  POPULATION 
BY  SEX  AND  RACE  -  1960 


RURAL 

RURAL 

TOTAL 

URBAN 

NON-FARM 

FARM 

Total  Population 

69,942 

29,965 

20,123 

19,854 

Total  Males 

33,730 

13,906 

9,942 

9,882 

%  Male 

48.2 

46.4 

49.4 

49.8 

Total  Females 

36,212 

16,059 

10,181 

9,972 

7o  Female 

51.8 

53.6 

50.6 

50.2 

Total  Non-Whites 

30,470 

10,838 

9,833 

9,799 

%   Non-White 

43.6 

36.2 

48.9 

49.4 

Total  Whites 

39,472 

19,127 

10,290 

10,055 

%   White 

56.4 

63.8 

51.1 

50.6 

TABLE  9  -  POPULATION  BY  RACE 
1930-1960 


1930 

19  40 

1950 

1960 

Pitt  County 

54,466 

61,244 

63,789 

69,942 

Non-White 

26,370 

29,087 

29,516 

30,484 

%  Non-White 

48.4 

47.5 

46.3 

43.6 

Gr eenvi lie 

9,  194 

12,674 

16,724 

22,860 

Non-Whi  t e 

4,233 

6,194 

6,818 

7,642 

%  Non-White 

46.0 

48.9 

40.8 

33.4 
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city  population  in  1930  and  33  percent  in  1960.   This  is  in 
contrast  to  the  national  trend  of  non-whites  to  live  in  cities 
as  the  non-white  in  Pitt  County  seem  more  inclined  than 
whites  to  live  in  rural  areas,  particularly  in  rural  farm 
areas . 

Annexation,  as  well  as  migration,  may  be  a  contributing 
factor  in  the  relatively  slow  non-white  increases  in  Green- 
ville.  There  are  not  many  non-whites  in  the  rural  areas  of 
Greenville  Township  to  annex  based  on  1960  data.   Only  26 
percent  or  734  of  the  2,827  rural  residents  of  Greenville 
Township  are  non-white.   No  other  township  in  Pitt  County 
has  a  lower  proportion  of  non-whites  than  Greenville  Town- 
ship whereas  many  of  the  townships  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Greenville  have  relatively  large  non-white  populations. 
(Figure  8). 

For  the  most  part,  all  of  the  non-whites  in  the  city 
of  Greenville  in  1960  lived  west  of  Evans  Street.—    The 
greatest  concentration  of  non-whites  is  found  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  city  around  Lincoln  Park,  Biltmore,  Cherry 
View  and  Ridgeway. 

Non-whites  also  represent  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
living  in  and  near  the  following  sections  of  the  city: 
Riverdale;  Greenville  Heights;  Higgs,  public  housing  site 
number  two;  and  north  of  Fifth  Street  near  Evans  Street. 

Corporate  limit  expansions  since  April  1,  1960,  have 
added  more  non-whites,  perhaps  as  many  as  200  or  about  13 
percent  of  the  estimated  1,528  persons  taken  into  the  city 
by  annexation.   The  annexed  areas  on  the  northern  and  western 
portions  of  the  city  are  predominantly  non-white  areas  whereas 
those  areas  in  the  southern  and  eastern  portion  are  almost 
entirely  white . 


—  Of  the  approximately  200  non-whites  who  lived  east 
of  Evans  Street,  the  major  portion  lived  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  city  just  east  of  Evans  Street. 
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TABLE  10  -  POPULATION  BY  SEX 
1930-1960 


Pitt  County 
Fema  le 
%  Female 

Greenvi lie 
Fema le 
%  Fema  1  e 


1930 

1940 

19  50 

1960 

54,466 

61,244 

63,789 

69,942 

27,573 

31,036 

32,471 

36,212 

50.6 

50.7 

50.9 

51.8 

9,194 

12,674 

16,724 

22,860 

4,942 

6,718 

8,9  43 

12,252 

53.8 

53.0 

53.5 

53.6 

TABLE  11  -  POPULATION  BY  AGE  GROUPS 
1950-1960 


AREA  AND  YEAR 

PERCENT  OF 

POPULATION  BY  AGE 

GROUPS 

0-19 

20-44 

45-64 

65+ 

Greenvi lie 

Total  Pop.  1950 

36.4 

42.4 

16.0 

5.2 

1960 

41.4 

36.6 

16.2 

5.8 

Non-collegiate  Pop. 
1950 

36.6 

40.5 

17.3 

5.6 

1960 

42.9 

32.  1 

18.4 

6.6 

Pitt  County 
1950 

45.2 

35.7 

14.2 

4.9 

1960 

46.3 

31.4 

16.4 

5.9 

TABLE  12  -  POPULATION  PROJECTIONS 
1970  AND  1980 


1950     1960  1970  1980 

Greenvi lie 

(Non-collegiate  Pop.)      15,545  20,131  25,473  33,190 

Pitt  County            63,789  69,942  75,246  81,043 
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Due  to  greater  life  expectancy,  females  are  increasing 
in  number  faster  than  males  in  the  state  and  nation.   This 
is  also  true  in  Pitt  County  where  females  represented  50.6 
percent  of  the  population  in  1930  and  51.8  percent  in  1960. 

Women  outnumber  men  to  a  greater  degree  in  Greenville 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  county.   Migration  and  annexation 
trends  combined  serve  to  offset  the  longevity  on  the  part 
of  women  and  have  stabilized  the  ratio  of  women  to  total 
population  below  54  percent. 


Rather  than  increasing,  as  is  the  case  in  the  state 
and  nation,  the  median  age—  of  the  people  in  Pitt  County  as 
well  as  Greenville  is  decreasing.   By  depleting  the  older 
age  groups,  out-migration  of  young  adults  often  results  in 
lowering  the  median  age. 

However,  out-migration  of  adults  is  not  the  major  factor 
causing  a  reduction  in  the  median  age,  particularly  in 
Greenville.   Increased  enrollment  at  East  Carolina  College 
is  the  big  factor.   Many  of  the  students  at  the  college  are 
less  than  23  years  old  and  thus  they  tend  to  reduce  the  median 
age  for  the  city  and  the  entire  county. 

The  median  age  of  the  non-collegiate  population  in  the 
county  is  higher  than  that  for  the  total  population  and  is 
rising  slightly.   For  Greenville,  the  median  age  of  the  non- 
collegiate  population  is  much  higher  than  that  for  the  county 
as  a  whole.   However,  due  to  the  annexation  of  suburbs  with 
families  consisting  of  many  young  people,  the  median  age  of 
the  non-collegiate  population  in  the  city  is  decreasing 
slight  ly . 

Regardless  of  whether  viewed  in  terms  of  non-collegiate 
or  total  population,  the  people  in  age  groups  0  to  19  and  65 


-/point  at  which  half  of  the  people  are  younger  and 
half  are  older. 
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FIGURE    8: 
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and  over  are  increasing  in  number  much  faster  than  the  age 
groups  in  between.   Therefore,  the  younger  and  elder  residents 
of  both  the  city  and  the  county  represent  rising  proportions 
of  all  residents.   Conversely,  the  productive-   age  group 
(20  to  64)  is  increasing  rather  slowly.   These  trends  indicate 
that  each  productive  citizen  must  support  a  rising  number  of 
people  who  have  not  entered  the  labor  force  or  have  retired, 

POPULATION  PROJECTION 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  future  popula- 
tion of  an  area,  especially  a  small  area,  it  is  helpful  in 
formulating  future  plans  to  project  recent  trends  to  show 
where  they  lead  and  what  their  consequences  may  be  if  they 
should  continue  unaltered. 

Professor  Horace  Hamilton,  of  North  Carolina  State, 
and  Josef  Perry,  of  the  Division  of  Community  Planning,  have 
projected  the  population  of  each  of  the  counties  of  North 
Carolina  to  1970  and  1980.   According  to  these  projections, 
the  number  of  people  in  Pitt  County  is  expected  to  reach 
about  75,000  by  1970  and  approximately  81,000  by  1980,   This 
represents  a  gain  of  555  persons  each  year  during  the  20 
year  period  from  1960  to  1980. 

Past  trends  in  Greenville  indicate  that  the  non- 
collegiate  population  in  the  city  will  rise  sharply  during 
the  1960'S  and  1970's  reaching  25,000  and  about  33,000  by 
1980.   Based  on  these  projections,  the  non-collegiate  popu- 
lation in  Greenville  will  increase  at  the  average  annual 
rate  of  653  persons  between  1960  and  1980. 

Age  groups  0  to  19  and  65  and  over  are  expected  to  rep- 
resent even  larger  proportions  of  the  non-collegiate  popula- 
tion in  the  future  than  in  the  past.   Less  than  half  of  the 
non-collegiate  residents  in  the  city  are  expected  to  be 


—  Point  at  which  half  of  the  people  are  younger  and 
half  are  older. 
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between  20  to  64  years  of  age  in  1970  and  an  even  smaller 
percentage  is  expected  in  1980.   This  indicates  that  the 
number  of  people  in  the  non-productive  age  groups  will 
probably  represent  over  half  of  all  the  non-collegiate 
residents  for  the  first  time  in  1970. 

Enrollment  at  East  Carolina  College  is  expected  to  reach 
9,000  by  1970.-    Should  three-fourths  of  the  students  live 
in  Greenville,  as  was  the  case  in  1964,  there  will  be  6,723 
students  in  the  city  in  1970,  a  gain  of  3,994  over  1960. 
With  this  gain  in  student  enrollment,  the  total  population 
in  the  city  should  number  about  32,000  by  1970.   College 
enrollment  should  expand  even  more  during  the  1970<s, 
perhaps  reaching  12,000  by  1980.   In  this  case,  the  city 
will  have  a  population  of  approximately  42,000  in  1980. 


L/ 


Projection  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Home,  Director  of  Admissions 


TABLE  13  -  CONDITION  OF  HOUSING 


1960 


SUBSTANDARD 


Units 

a/ 
Standard— 

Sound 

Deterio- 
rating 

Dilapi- 
dated 

Greenville 
Percent 

6,43  8 

4,126 
64.1 

1,403 
6.3 

1,130 
17.6 

779 
12.1 

Non-White 
Percent 

2,092 

527 
25.2 

269 
12.9 

655 
31.3 

641 
30.6 

Rural  Greenville 
Township  % 

750 

435 
58.0 

732 
17.6 

121 
16.1 

62 
8.3 

Non-White 
Percent 

151 

10 

6.6 

62 

41.1 

47 
31.1 

32 
21.2 

Pitt  County 
Percent 

18,505 

8,570 
46.3 

2,471 
13.4 

4,683 
25.3 

2,781 
15.0 

Non-White 
Percent 

6,382 

745 
11.7 

1,093 
17.1 

2,582 
40.5 

1,962 
30.7 

—  A  standard  house  is  in  sound  condition  and  has  a 
full  complement  of  plumbing  facilities. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
SOCIAL  PROFILE 

When  formulating  land-use  or  any  other  plans  designed 
to  render  a  community  more  livable,  it  is  very  helpful  to 
learn  about  the  local  socio-economic  characteristics  such 
as  the  housing,  educational  and  income  levels,  etc.   These 
characteristics  not  merely  provide  a  better  understanding 
of  the  community  under  study,  but  contribute  directly  to 
the  plan's  essential  elements  of  reality  and  practicality 
as  we  1 1 . 


SECTION  1 


HOUSING- 


1/ 


Apparently,  such  commonplace  municipal  problems  as 

septic  tanks  and  private  water  supplies  are  negligible  in 

2  / 
Greenville.   According  to  the  1960  U . S .  Census  data—  ,  the 

great  majority  (97  percent)  of  the  6,438  homes  were  then 

connected  to  the  public  sewer  system,  and  an  even  larger 

proportion  (99  percent)  were  served  by  the  public  water 

sy s  tern . 

A.   Condition  of  Housing    The  overall  condition  of  housing 
in  Greenville  compares  less  favorably  with  that  found  in 
most  other  urban  centers  in  the  state.   For  urban  North 
Carolina,  29  percent  of  the  houses  are  in  sub-standard 
condition  compared  to  36  percent  in  Greenville,   Twelve 
percent  (779  units)  of  the  homes  in  the  city  are  dilapi- 
dated; that  is  they  do  not  provide  safe  and  adequate 
shelter  for  the  occupants.   In  addition,  18  percent  (1,130 
units)  are  deteriorating. 

The  relatively  high  incidence  of  poor  housing  in 
Greenville  is  probably  related  to  the  large  number  of  older 


1/ 


For  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  local  housing  conditions 


refer  to  the  study,  Neighborhood  Analysis,  Greenville,  N.C., 
to  be  published  by  the  Division  of  Community  Planning  in  1966. 

-^AH  the  information  in  this  section  was  taken  from 
1950  and  1960  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  census  publication. 
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structures.   Almost  half  (49  percent  or  3,173  units)  of 
the  houses  were  built  prior  to  1940—,  while  a  large  number 
of  the  dilapidated  and  deteriorating  units  are  found  in 
the  older  sections  of  the  city. 

As  older  residential  structures  become  run-down,  those 
who  can  afford  to  rebuild  almost  always  select  home  sites 
in  newly  developed  areas  rather  than  rebuild  at  the  exist- 
ing sites.   This  propensity,  coupled  with  the  absolute 
growth  of  the  local  population  have  contributed  to  the 
city's  sprawl  far  into  the  countryside.   The  majority 
of  the  2,139  homes  constructed  during  the  past  decade 
were  built  in  the  new  outlying  residential  subdivisions. 

Non-whites  and  whites  with  lower  level  of  income 
then  move  into  the  vacated  units  which  they  often  rent 
rather  than  own.   Frequently  in  such  cases,  neither  the 
owners  nor  the  occupants  of  older  homes  have  little 
incentive  to  improve  or  even  repair  the  units,  thus  the 
housing  conditions  become  worse. 

Therefore,  the  condition  of  housing  is  related  to  the 
race  and  the  income  level  of  the  occupants  as  well  as  the 
ownership  of  the  structures.   Although  non-whites  account 
for  only  33  percent  of  all  Greenville  residents,  they 
live  in  82  percent  of  the  dilapidated  and  58  percent  of 
the  deteriorating  housing  units. 

B.    Condition  related  to  race  of  Occupants    Where  non- 
whites  are  concentrated  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
city,  the  great  majority  of  the  houses  in  poor  condition 
are  found.   For  the  most  part,  Evans  Street  serves  as 
the  dividing  line  between  the  good  and  poor  housing  in 
Greenville.   Except  for  two  small  areas,  over  75  percent 
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The  figures  are  based  on  1960  census  data 
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of  the  units  east  of  Evans  Street  are  in  standard  condition.— 
Housing  conditions  in  enumeration  district  27P  are  poorer, 
and  the  conditions  in  enumeration  district  20  are  much  lower 
(Figure  10).   The  former  is  occupied  mostly  by  whites,  and 
the  latter  by  non-whites. 

Generally,  where  the  concentration  of  non-whites  is 
the  highest  (i.e.  west  of  Evans  Street),  the  condition  of 
housing  happens  to  be  the  poorest.   One  exception  to  this 
statement  is  enumeration  district  24  (Lincoln  Park- 
Baltimore  area).   Although  100  percent  of  the  people  in 
this  district  are  non-white,  70  percent  of  the  48  units 
are  in  standard  condition,  with  only  seven  percent  classified 
as  dilapidated.   However,  home  ownership  is  prevalent  among 
the  residents  of  this  district  over  one-third  of  the  people 
own  their  homes . 

The  area  just  west  of  Evans  Street  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  city  (enumeration  district  28)  has  the 
poorest  housing  found  in  Greenville.   Seventy  percent 
of  the  328  units  are  dilapidated,  with  24  percent  deterio- 
rating . 


C. 


Condition  related  to  Ownership    Those  districts  with 


the  poorest  housing  are  the  very  same  districts  where  the 
ownership  by  occupants  is  also  the  lowest.   Less  than  one 
family  in  four  in  enumeration  district  28  own  the  home  in 
which  they  live.   The  heaviest  concentration  of  renter 
occupied  units  is  found  in  the  area  bounded  by  the  Norfolk 
&  Southern  Railway,  Line-Bancroft  Avenue,  West  Fifth 
Street,  and  Evans  Street.   A  portion  or  all  of  enumeration 
districts  23,  27  N,  26,  28,  and  27  P  are  located  in  this 
area.   Home  ownership  is  also  low  in  enumeration  district 
20  --  the  neighborhood  that  is  currently  included  in  the 
Shore  Drive  Urban  Renewal  Project. 


^Standard  condition  denotes  sound  structural  condition 
and  has  a  full  complement  of  plumbing  facilities. 
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Of  the  658  dilapidated  units  being  used  for  housing 
in  Greenville,  84  percent  are  renter  occupied.   Eight  out 
of  every  ten  among  the  1,070  deteriorating  dwelling  units, 
are  renter  occupied.   Conversely,  of  the  3,948  occupied 
units  in  standard  condition,  61  percent  are  owner  occupied. 

Home  ownership  among  whites  is  rising  steadily  but 
is  virtually  at  a  standstill  for  non-whites.   In  1950,  51 
percent  of  the  whites  owned  their  homes,  and  by  1960,  the 
proportion  had  risen  to  56  percent.   For  non-whites,  27 
percent  owned  their  homes  in  1960  --  one  percent  less  than 
in  1950. 

SECTION  2  -  EDUCATION 


Numerous  studies  have  been  made  which  show  the  import- 
ance of  better  education  in  providing  greater  insurance 
against  unemployment  in  this  age  of  a  limited  demand  for 
ma  nua  1  labor  . 


A.   High  School  Dropouts 


1/ 


pparently  there  are  a  large 


number  of  youths  in  Pitt  County  who  are  not  taking  advantage 

of  the  public  educational  facilities.   In  1960,  there  were 

in  Pitt  County  some  20,800  residents  in  the  age  group  of 

6  to  18.   At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1959-1960,  there 

were  18,657  students  enrolled  in  both  city  and  county 

2/ 
schools.—    Therefore,  there  were  about  2,000  school  age 

youths  in  the  County  who  were  not  attending  schools. 


—  When  the  term  "county"  is  used  in  other  portions  of 
this  study  it  includes  Greenville  also.   "County"  as  used 
in  this  section  refers  to  only  the  county  administrative 
unit  which  is  separate  from  the  city  unit. 

2  / 

—  Similar  information  is  not  available  for  the  city 

of  Greenville  because  the  city  school  boundaries  are  not 
coterminous  with  the  corporate  limits.   About  150  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  three  non-public  schools  in  Greenville. 
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-State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Follow-up  Survey,  North  Carolina 

High  School  Graduates,  1963. 


According  to  a  study  of  school  dropouts  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  many  students  are  leaving 
schools  soon  after  reaching  16  years  of  age  for  no  apparent 
reason  other  than  a  lack  of  incentives  in  furthering  an 
education.   During  the  school  year  1962-1963,  103  or  1.8 
percent  of  all  students  left  the  city  schools,  and  278  or 
2.0  percent  of  all  students  dropped  out  of  the  county 
schoo  1  s  . 

In  comparing  to  the  number  of  graduates,  the  dropout 
problem  attains  a  greater  significance.   For  each  10 
graduates  from  the  city  schools  in  1962-1963,  there  were 
four  dropouts.   The  ratio  for  the  county  schools  is  almost 
one  dropout  for  two  graduates.   Should  this  rate  of  leaving 
school  continue,  eventually  almost  one-third  of  the  city 
and  county  youth  will  fail  to  secure  a  high  school  educa- 
tion— --  the  very  minimum  level  of  training  demanded  by 
today's  society. 

B.    High  School  Graduates    Many  of  the  high  school 
graduates  in  Greenville  and  the  county  at  large  are 
continuing  their  education  at  institutions  of  higher 
learning.   About  77  percent  of  the  white  graduates  and 

70  percent  of  the  non-white  graduates  in  Greenville  in 

2/ 
1963  enrolled  in  colleges  or  trade  schools.—    High  school 

graduates  in  the  county  however,  are  much  less  inclined 

than  graduates  in  Greenville  to  continue  their  education. 

Only  47  percent  of  the  white  graduates  and  35  percent  of 

the  non-white  graduates  from  the  county  in  1963  enrolled 

in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 


—  For  the  first  time,  two  attendance  workers  were 
hired  in  1963.   Their  work  with  the  dropouts  should  help 
reduce  the  rate  at  which  youth  are  leaving  school  without 
gradua  ting . 

—  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Follow-up 
Survey,  North  Carolina  High  School  Graduates,  1963. 
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Earlier  in  this  study,  it  was  pointed  out  that  a 
large  number  of  the  young  adults  in  Greenville  and  Pitt 
County  are  leaving  the  county.   The  high  level  of  out- 
migration  by  young  adults  indicates  that  many  of  the 
high  school  graduates  are  either  seeking  higher  education 
elsewhere  or  are  leaving  the  community  soon  after 
graduating  from  East  Carolina  College. 


C.    Level  of  Educational  Attainment—     Despite  the 

presence  of  East  Carolina  College  in  the  Community,  the 

level  of  educational  attainment  for  adults,  as  measured 

by  median  school  years  completed,  is  lower  in  Greenville 

(9.9  years)  than  in  urban  North  Carolina  (10»4  years). 

The  comparative  lack  of  formal  education  among  a  large 

portion  of  the  non-whites  tends  to  lower  the  median  for 

all  in  Greenville  below  the  urban  North  Carolina  level 

(Figure  11). 

2/ 
When  the  college  students  are  excluded,—   the  median 

grade  completed  by  white  nonco 1 1  eg ia t e  population  remains 

at  12.2  years,  a  high  level  of  educational  attainment.   A 

large  portion  (17  percent)  of  the  white  adults  have 

completed  at  least  four  years  of  college  education.   Less 

than  five  percent  of  the  non-white  adults  can  claim  a 

similar  educational  attainment, 

A  person  with  no  more  than  a  seventh  grade  education 

is  frequently  considered  to  be  functionally  illiterate 

because  he  normally  cannot  read  and  understand  moderately 

complicated  directions  or  make  elementary  arithmetic 


—  Includes  only  the  residents  who  are  25  years  of  agi 
and  over . 
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Those  persons  living  in  the  area  who  are  graduates 


or  special  students;  that  is,  those  students  who  are  at 
least  25  years  of  age, 
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TABLE  14  -  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED,  I960 

Popu  la  t  ion 

Age  25  And     Percent  Who  Have  Completed 

Over      0-7   8-11  12-15  16  or  More  Median 

38.  122.4  27.0  12.4  9.9 
69.4  18.3  7.7  4.5  6.1 
20.6  24.8  37.7     16.9       12.2 


43.7  19.7  27.8  8.8 

62.8  24.8   6.0  6.4 
38.7  18.3  33.6  9.4 

47.7  23.1  22.3  6.9 

73.7  17.1   6.5  2.6 

31.4  26.8  32.2  9.5 


Greenville 

10 

,949 

Nonwhite 

3 

,925 

White 

7 

,024 

Rural  portion 

of  Greenville 

Twp. 

1 

,279 

Nonwhite 

267 

White 

1 

,012 

Pitt  County 

32 

,410 

Nonwhite 

12, 

,428 

White 

19, 

,982 

9, 

.1 

5, 

.0 

10, 

.5 

8, 

.3 

5, 

,7 

10, 

.7 

TABLE  15 


Percent         Percent  Percent 
,        ,    Change       ,    Change   Change 
College        1949    1959    1949-50  1963    1959-63  1949-63 

East  Carolina   1,659   4,045   143.6    5,930   46.6     257.4 

All  pub  lie 
senior  and 
junior  col- 
leges in 

N.  C.  24,413  32,697    33.9   47,567   45.5      94.8 

— —  -     . 

—  Source:   State  Board  of  Higher  Education 

—  Enrollment  in  October  of  each  year 


calculations.   One-fifth  of  the  whites  and  69  percent  of  the 
non-whites  in  Greenville  have  less  than  an  eighth  grade 
educa  t ion . 

The  level  of  educational  attainment  is  even  lower  in 
the  rural  portions  of  Greenville  Township  and  the  county 
at  large  than  in  the  city.   Due  to  the  lack  of  education 
on  the  part  of  non-whites,  the  level  of  educational 
attainment  for  all  races  in  Pitt  County  is  lower  than 
the  median  for  North  Carolina. 

D.  College  Enrollment    Enrollment  at  East  Carolina 
College  has  been  expanding  at  a  rapid  rate.   The  number  of 
students  attending  college  more  than  doubled  during  the 
past  decade  and  has  increased  by  more  than  2,500  during 
the  four-year  period  1960  to  1964  alone.   Since  1949,  the 
gain  in  enrollment  for  all  public  senior  and  junior  colleges 
in  North  Carolina  has  been  relatively  low  in  comparison  with 
the  enrollment  gain  for  East  Carolina  as  shown  in  Table  15. 

E .  S  choo  1  Needs    During  the  past  decade,  the  number  of 
students  attending  the  city  school  increased  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  85,  slightly  more  than  the  rate  of  61  for 
the  county  schools.   For  the  past  four  years,  however, 
enrollment  is  increasing  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  200 
students  in  the  city  and  100  students  in  the  county 
(Table  16).   Population  projections  by  age  group  presented 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  study  also  indicate  that 
enrollment  in  the  city  schools  and  county  schools  would 
continue  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  for  some  years  to 
come  . 

Even  without  additional  students,  both  the  city  and 
county  school  plants  need  vast  capital  outlays  to  replace 
and/or  repair  obsolescent  facilities.   According  to  a 
survey  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  the  fall  of  1963,  the  Greenville  administrative  unit 
needs  32  additional  instruction  rooms  to  accommodate 
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excess  enrollment  and  to  replace  unsatisfactory  facilities. 
For  the  county  administrative  unit,  74  additional  classrooms 
are  needed.   Only  eight  and  four  classrooms  respectively 
were  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  city  and  county  during 
the  1963-64  school  year.   Greenville  needs  immediately  60 
additional  rooms  and  the  county  should  have  235  more  rooms,-' 

Additional  school  facilities  besides  classrooms  are 
needed.   The  rising  number  of  students  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  school  plants  are  old  and  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  level  of  gross  inadequacy  create  a  demand 
for  facilities  such  as  libraries,  shops,  laboratories, 
home  economics  rooms,  music  rooms,  multi-purpose  rooms, 
lunchrooms,  auditoriums,  and  gymnasiums  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  they  are  being  constructed.   However,  the  approval 
by  the  voters  on  November  3  of  $100  million  for  school 
buildings  should  enable  the  city  and  county  to  provide  many 
of  the  needed  facilities  mentioned  above.   The  city  is 
scheduled  to  receive  $485,000  or  $8,100  for  each  room 
needed.   The  county's  allocation  amounts  to  $1,219,000  or 
$5,200  for  each  room  needed, 


SECTION  3  -  INCOME 


2/ 


Total  personal  income  in  Pitt  County  rose  sharply 
during  the  past  decade  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  in  most 
other  North  Carolina  counties.   In  1959,  the  county  rank- 
ed 60th  among  the  100  counties  in  per  capita  income. 

Estimates  of  county  per  capita  income  by  the  N.  C. 
Department  of  Tax  Research  for  1962  indicate  that  the  level 
of  income  has  risen  greatly  since  1960,  however.  According 
to  these  estimates  Pitt  County  ranks  54th  with  a  per  capita 
income  of  $1,387  during  that  year  which  represents  a  signif- 
icant increase  in  rank  from  a  position  of  60th  only  three 
years  ago. 


—^State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  North 
Carolina's  need  for  $100  million  dollars  for  School  Build- 
ings, September,  1964. 

-'ah  income  figures  are  in  constant  1959  dollars. 
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YEAR- 

y 

1950 

1955 

Gain 

1950- 

55 

1960 

Gain 

1955- 

60 

1964 

Gain 

1960- 

64 

Greenville     3,287 
No  .  Ga  in 
%  Gain 

4,161 

874 
26.6 

5,012 

851 
20.5 

5,821 

809 
16.1 

Pitt  County-/12,440 
No.  Gain 
%  Gain 

13,031 

591 
4.8 

13,645 

614 
4.7 

14,044 

399 
2.9 

—  Source:   Statistical  Service  Center,  N.C.  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

c/ 


—  Enrollment  at  end  of  school  year. 


Includes  only  those  schools  in  Pitt  County  outside  of 
Greenvi  He 


TABLE  17  -  LEVEL  OF  INCOME  IN  PITT  COUNTY 
BY  RESIDENCE,  1959 


Rural 


Total    Urban    Total    Nonfarm    Farm 


Per  capita  Income     $887    $1,204    $674     $815      $531 

Percent  of  Families 

with  under  $3,000       54        40      66       59        73 


TABLE  18  -  LEVEL  OF  INCOME  BY  RACE 


Greenvi 1 1 

e 

Pitt  Count 

y 

Per  Capita  Income 

Tota  1 

White 

N 

onwhi t  e 

Tota  1 

White 

N 

onwhi te 

1949 

1,000 

1,374 

456 

669 

981 

309 

1959 

1,123 

1,423 

527 

887 

1,278 

381 

7o  Change 

12.3 

3.6 

15.6 

32.6 

30.3 

23.3 

Percent  of 

Families  with 

$3,000  or  less 

38.5 

20.4 

75.7 

54.2 

37.0 

84.1 

A.    Persons  with  Low  Income    The  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  Negroes  and  farm  people  explain  to  a  large 
extent  the  generally  low  level  of  income  per  person  in 
the  country.   The  gain  for  non-whites  in  per  capita 
income  was  much  smaller  compared  to  the  rise  for  whites. 
In  1959,  per  capita  income  for  non-whites  amounts  to 
only  30  percent  of  that  for  whites  and  that  represents 
a  two  percent  drop  from  the  1949  figure. 

In  1959,  the  level  of  income  per  person  on  the  farm 
was  lower  than  that  for  rural  non-farm  residents  of  the 
county  and  was  considerably  below  that  for  urban 
residents.   A  family  with  under  $3,000  in  annual  income 
is  considered  to  be  in  poverty.—'   On  the  basis  of  this 
definition,  73  percent  of  all  the  farming  residents 
in  the  county  are  poor.   Since  non-whites  account  for 
only  half  of  the  farm  residents,  it  is  apparent  that  a 
large  number  of  white  farm  families  are  also  classified 
as  poverty  stricken  even  though  the  incidence  of  poverty 
is  twice  as  frequent  among  non-whites  as  whites.   Over 
one-half  (54  percent)  of  all  families  in  the  county 
(Table  17)  earn  less  than  $3,000. 

The  level  of  income  is  much  higher  in  those  town- 
ships with  relatively  large  numbers  of  non-farm  residents 
particularly  in  those  townships  containing  urban  centers. 
Urban  per  capita  income  of  $1,204  for  the  county  is 
below  the  $1,260  level  for  the  state,  but  much  lower  than 
the  $1,639  figure  for  average  urban  centers  of  North 
Carol ina . 


—  Standard  used  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson  in  his 
wa  r  on  poverty . 
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FIGURE   12: 

PER    CAPITA   INCOME 
BY    TOWNSHIPS,  1959 


$1,000  PLUS 
$800  -$999 
$600-  $799 
UNDER  -  $600 


B.    Income  in  Greenville    Per  capita  income  in  Greenville 
rose  rather  slowly  during  the  ten-year  period  from  1949  to 
1959,  from  $1,000  to  $1,123.   Urban  residents  in  the  county 
outside  of  Greenville  (in  Ayden  and  Farmville)  have  a  slight- 
ly higher  level  of  income  than  the  residents  of  Greenville. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  income 
for  all  urban  residents  in  the  county  amounts  to  $81  more 
than  that  of  Greenville. 

Unlike  the  county,  the  level  of  income  for  non-whites 
in  the  city  rose  faster  than  that  for  whites  during  the 
post  decade.   Yet,  the  non-white  per  capita  income  in 
1959  was  only  37  percent  as  great  as  the  level  of  income 
for  whites.   The  incidence  of  poverty  is  almost  four 
times  greater  among  non-whites  than  whites  in  Greenville. 
Of  the  5,089  families  in  Greenville,  39  percent  can  be 
classified  as  families  in  poverty  and  among  them,  six  out 
of  ten  are  non-white. 

SECTION  4  -  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CHARACTERISTICS 

There  is  an  interwoven  relationship  between  the  socio- 
economic characteristics  presented  above.   For  the  most  part, 
those  Greenville  residents  living  in  substandard  housing 
are  the  same  people  who  have  low  incomes  and  in  turn,  those 
people  with  low  incomes  have  correspondingly  low  level  of 
education.   With  this  thought  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  following  for  Greenville:   36  percent  of  the  people 
live  in  substandard  housing;  39  percent  of  the  families 
earn  less  than  $3,000  annually;  and  38  percent  of  the  adults 
have  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education.   Although  documentary 
evidences  are  wanting,  it  is  suspected  a  family  with  one  form 
of  deficiency  also  corelates  with  the  other  two.   Public 
housing  may  be  helpful  in  reducing  the  number  of  substandard 
housing.   However,  before  the  people  who  live  in  substandard 
houses  can  make  appreciable  improvements  in  their  homes, 
they  must  also  possess  higher  professional  skill  which  will 
enable  them  to  earn  an  income  above  the  subsistence  level 
($3,000.00) . 
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Whether  or  not  the  low  income  families  can  earn  more 
money  depends  on  two  closely  related  factors:   (1)  additional 
training  to  upgrade  their  level  of  professional  skill,  and 
(2)  additional  job  opportunities  which  will  offer  these 
people  full-time,  permanent  employment. 

Without  additional  training,  those  people  with  little 
education  would  find  it  difficult  to  fill  higher  salaried 
jobs  even  if  such  jobs  were  available.   More  training  for 
many  of  the  adults  currently  with  low  incomes  should,  in 
the  future,  qualify  them  for  jobs  with  much  higher  pay. 
However,  the  city's  low  income  problem  will  not  be  solved 
unless  additional  higher  paying  full  time  jobs  are  made 
available  by  industrial  expansion  in  the  area. 
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CHAPTER  V 
ECONOMY 

Forces  of  change  have  and  are  reshaping  Pitt  County 
residents'  livelihood.   An  expanding  population  combined 
with  a  declining  number  of  farm  opportunities  means  that 
prosperity  can  only  be  maintained  through  expansion  in 
the  non-agricultural  sector  of  its  economy. 


Frequently,  agriculture  and  manufacturing  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  primary  or  basic  industries  supporting 
the  economy  of  a  community  or  region  because  they  are 
export  oriented.   That  is,  they  produce  goods  for  sale 

to  people  living  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  and  there- 

2  / 
by  bring  "outside"  money  into  the  area.— 

Although  industrialization  has  been  an  active  force 
in  the  county  since  1930,  the  gains  in  employment  opportu- 
nities in  manufacturing  have  been  small  compared  with  the 
loss  of  jobs  in  agriculture.   During  the  last  three  decades 
the  county  lost  almost  twice  as  many  jobs  in  agriculture 
as  there  were  county  residents  employed  in  manufacturing 
plants  in  1960.   Even  with  the  large  losses  in  agriculture, 
there  are  still  more  than  twice  as  many  people  employed 
in  this  field  of  employment  as  in  manufacturing. 


—  A  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  given  to  analyzing  the 
county's  economy  rather  than  examining  the  city's  economy 
as  a  separate  entity.   Since  many  of  the  city  residents 
work  in  firms  located  in  rural  areas  of  the  county  and 
since  many  rural  residents  work  in  the  city,  the  city  has 
close  economic  ties  with  the  rest  of  the  county. 

2  / 

—  Since  some  agricultural  and  manufactured  products 

are  consumed  locally,  not  all  of  these  products  bring 
"outside"  money  into  the  community.   However,  many  of  these 
products  used  locally  are  shipped  elsewhere  for  processing 
and  distribution  before  reaching  the  local  markets.   This 
is  particularly  true  of  tobacco  and  textile  products. 
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As  a  result  of  these  trends,  total  employment  in 
the  county  has  risen  slowly,  and  workers  in  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  sectors  combined  represent  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  persons  employed.   In  1930,  two- 
thirds  of  those  employed  worked  in  these  two  major  sources 
of  employment.   Thus,  it  is  apparent  chat  industrialization 
alone  has  not  been  the  major  source  of  economic  growth. 

Since  expansion  of  manufacturing  has  a  certain 
multiplying  effect  over  the  other  sectors  of  local  economy, 
it  has  nevertheless  contributed  to  the  creation  of  job 
opportunities  in  many  other  industries.   Total  employ- 
ment in  commerce,  services,  and  related  industries  is 
thought  to  increase  by  about  7  4  jobs  for  each  100 
additional  jobs  in  manufacturing.—    If  this  has  been 
the  case  in  Pitt  County,  then  the  gain  of  1,443  jobs  in 
manufacturing  since  1930  has  made  possible  the  creation 
of  some  eleven  hundred  additional  jobs  in  commerce, 
services,  and  related  industries  between  1930  and  1960. 

East  Carolina  Collage  might  be  considered  a  basic 
industry.   The  great  majority  of  the  students  come  from 
areas  outside  of  Pitt  County,  and  bring  "outside"  money 
into  the  area.   Since  the  tuition  fees  hardly  pay  a 
fraction  of  the  total  cost  of  operating  a  college  addit- 
ional money  must  be  brought  into  the  area,  often  in  the 
form  of  tax-supported  appropriations  and  public  or  private 
grants  , 

Paid  employees  at  the  college.,  excluding  student 
help,  increased  from  251  workers  in  1950  to  558  in  1960. 
This  gain  of  307  jobs  at  the  college  during  the  past 


-^Professor  C.  3„  Logsdon,  Community  Action  for 
Economic  Development,  Chapel  Hill. 
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TABLE  19  -  EMPLOYMENT  BY  BROAD  INDUSTRY  GROUPS,  1930-1960 


%  %  % 

1930     1940    Change    1950    Change    1960    Chang 


PITT  COUNTY 

Agriculture 

13,010 

12 

,073 

-7.2 

10,404 

-13.8 

6 

,504 

-37.5 

Manufacturing 

1,660 

1 

,026 

-38.2 

1,552 

51.3 

3 

,103 

99.9 

All  Others 

4,794 

6 

,986 

45.7 

9,288 

33.0 

12 

,746 

37.2 

Total 

19,464 

20 

,085 

3.2 

21,244 

5.8 

22 

,353 

5.2 

GREENVILLE 

Agriculture 

b 

321 

b 

144 

-55.2 

201 

39.6 

Manufacturing 

b 

510 

b 

732 

43.5 

1 

,296 

77.0 

All  Others 

b 

3_ 

,579 

b 

4,910 

3  7.2 

6_ 

,672 

3  5.9 

Total 

-  b 

4 

,410 

b 

5,786 

1.3 

8_ 

,169 

41.2 

decade  represents,  at  the  first  glance,  a  small  portion 
of  some  2,400  additional  jobs  found  in  commerce,  services, 
and  related  industries  during  this  ten  year  period. 

Expansion  of  the  college  facilities  probably  had  a 
much  more  significant  impact  on  the  county's  economic 
growth  than  the  gain  in  employment  opportunities  at  the 
college  indicates.   This  expansion,  including  a  gain  of 
1,800  students  and  307  workers,  probably  generated  enough 
economic  activity  to  create  over  500  jobs  in  non-basic 
industries—   during  the  past  decade. 

Patterns  of  change  in  employment  opportunities  among 
the  various  industries  in  Greenville  follow  closely  to 
those  taking  place  in  the  entire  county.   Since  agriculture 
has  not  been  a  major  source  of  employment  for  Greenville, 
the  lack  of  expansion  in  employment  opportunities  in 
this  sector  of  economy  has  had  little  influence  on  total 
employment  within  the  city. 

Neither  has  the  expansion  of  manufacturing  plants 
been  a  significant  source  of  additional  employment  for 
Greenville  residents.   Only  one-third  of  the  manufacturing 
jobs  created  in  the  county  between  1940  and  1960  were  filled 
by  workers  from  Greenville.   The  great  majority  of  the 
city  workers  (82  percent)  work  neither  in  agriculture  nor 
manufacturing  . 

Employment  changes  in  the  city  and  throughout  the 
county  have  resulted  in  a  heavy  commitment  to  some  partic- 
ular types  of  industries  but  less  on  some  others.   The 
important  question  is  this:   Will  this  reorientation 


strengthen  the  local  economy: 


2/ 


Certain  amount  of  insight 


^Non-basic  activity  only  circulates  existing  income 
and  depends  on  basic  industries  for  existence. 

2/Local  economy  refers  to  the  situation  in  both  the 
city  and  county. 
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ECONOMIC  SPECIALIZATION  BY  INDUSTRY  GROUPS,  1960 


GREENVILLE 

PITT 

COUNTY 

Emp loy- 

Index  of 

Emp loy- 

Index  of 

ment  in 

Special- 

ment in 

Special- 

1960 

ization 

1960 

ization 

Total  Employed 

8,169 

_  _ 

22,353 

_  _ 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fishery 

201 

2.50 

6,504 

2.23 

Manufacturing 

1,296 

0.51 

3,103 

0.44 

Lumber,  furniture,  etc. 

69 

0.26 

339 

0.30 

Primary  metals 

4 

-  - 

7 

-  - 

Fabricated  metals 

-  - 

-  - 

4 

-  - 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

17 

0.20 

69 

0.38 

Electrical  machinery 

196 

1.33 

267 

0.75 

Motor  vehicles 

-  - 

-  - 

17 

1  .00 

Other  transportation 

16 

1.00 

71 

1.50 

Other  durables 

8 

0.14 

49 

0.25 

Food 

196 

1.04 

441 

0.95 

Textiles 

239 

0.21 

630 

0.20 

Appar e  1 

4 

-  - 

94 

0.  19 

Printing 

77 

0.69 

146 

0.88 

Chemical 

136 

1.89 

515 

2.88 

Other  nondurables  &  not  specified 

334 

1.14 

454 

0.69 

Mining 

Construction 

547 

1.22 

1,253 

0.92 

Transpor ta t ion 

352 

0.73 

633 

0.61 

Ra  i lroad 

8 

-  - 

28 

0.14 

Trucking 

67 

0.47 

158 

0.47 

Other  transportation 

31 

0.50 

64 

0.43 

Communica  t  ions 

142 

1.42 

194 

1.13 

Utilities 

104 

1.08 

189 

0.89 

Commerce 

2,477 

1.19 

5,088 

1.12 

Wholesale 

387 

1.27 

761 

1.26 

All  retail 

1,  547 

1.19 

3,40  2 

1.14 

F  inance 

388 

1.  18 

575 

0.96 

Business  &  repair  service 

155 

1.00 

350 

0.94 

Personal  services 

1,168 

1.38 

2,192 

1.20 

Private  household 

713 

1.50 

1,419 

1.31 

Other  personal,  hotel,  entertainment    455 

1.22 

773 

1.03 

Professional 

1,906 

1.41 

3,040 

1.07 

All  education 

1,201 

2.33 

1,788 

1.60 

Medical  hospital  &  other  prof. 

445 

0.83 

750 

0.74 

Public  administration 

260 

0.86 

502 

0.71 

Other  or  not  given 


into  this  problem  can  be  realized  by  analyzing  those 
industries  in  which  the  local  economy  specializes  in 
terms  of  growth  potential  and  productivity.—' 

SECTION  2  -  ECONOMIC  SPECIALIZATION 
A.   BY  INDUSTRIAL  GROUPS 

By  diversifying  the  economy  with  a  variety  of  indus- 
tries (other  than  agriculture)  the  county  and  city  alike 
is  reducing  the  risk  involved  in  over-specializing  in 
one  particular  industry.   In  the  past,  prosperity  has 
been  tied  closely  to  the  developments  in  agriculture. 
As  a  result,  crop  failures  or  market  fluctuations  have 
had  a  much  greater  inpact  on  all  segments  of  the  local 
economy.   Expansion  of  other  industries  has  broadened 
the  economic  base  thus  helping  to  stabilize  the  local 
economy.   However,  the  local  economy  still  specializes 
to  a  large  degree  in  agriculture,  and  has  a  relatively 
small  commitment  to  manufacturing. 

Those  manufacturing  industries  in  which  the  city 
and  county  have  the  greatest  commitment  includes  lumber- 
furniture,  electric  machinery,  transportation,  food, 
textiles,  apparel,  batteries,  printing,  and  chemicals, 
(See  Table  20).   Compared  to  the  situation  found  in  the 
state  as  a  whole,  Pitt  County  specializes  in  the 
manufacture  of  transportation  equipment  and  chemical 
products  whereas  Greenville  specializes  in  the  manufacture 
of  electrical  machinery,  food  and  chemical  products. 

For  the  most  part,  those  manufacturing  industries 
in  which  the  city  and  county  specialize  are  fast-growth, 
highly-productive  industries  and  are  relatively  insensitive 


1/ 


Growth  potential  refers  to  the  national  growth 


rate.  Productivity  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  output 
per  manhour  of  labor.  Usually,  the  lower  the  productiv- 
ity, the  lower  the  wages. 
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to  changes  in  the  national  business  cycle.   However,  the 
textile  industry  (the  largest  source  of  employment  in 
manufacturing)  is  markedly  sensitive  to  drops  and  rises 
in  the  national  business  cycle  and  is  a  low-productive 
industry.   Furthermore,  the  outlook  for  additional 
employment  is  not  an  optimistic  one.   It  is  not  expected 
to  increase  substantially. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  both  the  city  and  county 
have  large  commitments  to  non-basic  industries.   Greenville 
specializes  in  construction,  commerce,  personal  services, 
and  professional  services.   Pitt  County  also  specializes 
in  commerce,  personal  services,  and  to  a  lesser  degree, 
professional  services. 

Commerce  and  professional  services  provide  the  medium 
for  higher-salaried  jobs  and  offer  the  best  opportunity  for 
expansion.   Excluding  employment  at  the  college,  the  local 
economy  specializes  to  a  great  degree  in  education,  retail, 
and  wholesale  trade  but  is  weakly  committed  to  medicine  and 
public  administration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  majority  of  the  local 
residents  employed  in  personal  services  work  in  private 
households  as  domestic  help.   In  addition  to  the  possibility 
that  the  future  demand  for  domestic  workers  will  not 
increase  appreciably,  this  type  of  work  also  offers  low 
wages  . 

The  local  economy  is  also  weak  in  business  and  repair 
services.   The  relatively  few  workers  in  this  industry 
indicates  that  more  people  could  be  benefited  by  the 
cirriculum  offered  by  the  Industrial  Education  Center  in 
Greenville  in  order  to  acquire  the  necessary  training  to 
become  skilled  carpenters,  masons,  plumbers,  electricians, 
etc. 

B.   BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 


When  viewed  in  terms  of  occupational  groups,  as  was 
the  case  when  analyzed  in  terms  of  industrial  groups,  it  is 
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OCCUPATIONAL  SPECIALIZATION  IN  GREENVILLE, 
AND  PITT  COUNTY,  1960 


Occupation  Group 


Pitt 

County 

G 

reenvi lie 

Number 

Percent 

Index  of 
Specia  1- 
iza  tion 

N  umb  er 

Percent 

Index  of 
Specia 1- 
iza  tion 

22,353 





8,169 





6,726 

30.1 

1.0 

3,644 

44.6 

1.1 

5,827 

26.1 

0.6 

2,561 

31.3 

0.8 

2,670 

12.0 

1.  1 

1,488 

18.2 

1.3 

6,387 

28.6 

2.3 

175 

2.1 

3.5 

734 

3.3 

0.7 

301 

3.7 

0.7 

All  workers 
White-collar  workers 
Blue-collar  workers 
Service  workers 
Farm  workers 
Occupation  not  reported 


TABLE  22  -  OCCUPATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  BY  RACE  AND  SEX 
IN  GREENVILLE,  1960 


Percent  of  Workers 


Number 

of 

White- 

Blue- 

Workers 

collar 

colla 

All  workers 

8,169 

44.6 

31.3 

Non-white 

2,618 

12.5 

37.7 

White 

5,551 

59.6 

28.4 

Male 

4,7  48 

41.0 

44.3 

Fema le 

3,421 

49.5 

13.3 

18.2  2.1  3.7 

41.6  3.8  4.3 

7.2  1.4  3.4 

8.2  2.7  3.7 

32.1  1.3  3.7 


apparent  that  the  local  economy  is  weak  in  manufacturing 
employment  which  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  driving 
force  behind  economic  re-birth  in  a  declining  agricultural 
economy.   This  weak  commitment  to  manufacturing  is  evident 
from  the  relatively  low  number  of  "blue-collar"  workers, 
the  occupational  group  comprising  production  workers  in 
manufacturing  plants. 

White  collar  occupations  in  Greenville  are  character- 
ized by  its  rapid  growth  during  the  decade.   This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  professional  and  clerical  workers 
in  these  rapidly  expanding  occupations.   Blue-collar  and 
services  have  only  moderate  growth  potentials.   A 
relatively  large  number  of  people  are  classified  as 
laborers  -  an  occupation  with  very  low  growth  potential, 
and  also  farmers  which  decline  rapidly  as  an  occupation 
on  a  nation-wide  scale. 

Changing  manpower  requirements  are  requisite  in  a 
changing  economy.   If  the  community  is  to  experience  an 
orderly  transition  from  an  agrarian  to  a  highly  diversi- 
fied economy,  shifts  in  manpower  preparedness  is  essential. 

Even  in  manufacturing,  most  of  the  employment  increase 
during  the  next  two  decades  will  be  among  the  ranks  of 
professional  and  administrators,  the  most  highly  educated 
group.   The  winds  of  change  as  indicated  by  the  recent 
trends  highly  favor  those  workers  with  higher  level  of 
education  as  well  as  greater  specific  skills. 

Certain  types  of  the  occupations  employ  predominant- 
ly female  laborers,  sometimes  a  particular  race.   Women 
workers  for  instance,  are  concentrated  most  heavily  in 
white-collar  work.   Service  trades,  also,  employ  mostly 
women  and  57  percent  of  this  employment  category  are 
non-white  females. 

For  the  most  part,  non-whites  are  most  heavily 
concentrated  in  the  slow-growth,  low  productive  type  of 
occupations.   Local  men,  particularly  white  men,  make  a 
large  commitment  to  blue-collar  occupations.   These 
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TABLE  23  -  WORKER  MOBILITY,  1960- 


Place  where  Outsiders  Place  wher< 

Pitt  County  working  in  Greenville 

residents  Pitt  County  residents 

work  work 


Pitt 

Edge 

Mart 

Beau 

Crav 

Leno 

Gree 

Wils 

Else 

Tot 

Tot 

As 


comt 

in 

fort 


Employment 

Out  of  County  Employment 

of  Total  Employment 


19 


372 

__ 

7 

,297 

207 

108 

32 

55 

94 

16 

217 

140 

32 

96 

90 

36 

748 

169 

143 

60 

150 

-- 

70 

73 

24 

298 

8 

162 

742 

-- 

7 

,977 

751 

822 

445 

8.  1 

"- 

5.6 

i  lace  of 

employment  are 

excluded 

a/ 


Employed  residents 


occupational  characteristics  by  race  and  sex  has  some 
bearing  on  unemployment,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
chapter . 

SECTION  3  -  EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

Economic  opportunities  have  not  kept  pace  with 
population  growth  in  Pitt  County.   For  example,  during 
the  past  decade  the  population  increased  at  a  rate 
(9.6  percent)  almost  twice  as  great  as  the  rate  (5.2 
percent)  new  job  opportunities  were  made  available  to 
county  residents. 

Since  the  number  of  nonproductive  residents  (those 
0-20  and  65  and  over)  are  increasing  relatively  faster 
than  the  productive  population  (those  20-64  years  of 
age),  the  demand  for  new  jobs  is  not  rising  as  rapidly 
as  the  population  is  increasing.   The  slow  gain  in 
employment  opportunities  however,  has  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  high  rates  of  worker  mobility  and  unemployment. 

A.    WORKER  MOBILITY 

As  was  shown  in  the  first  section  of  this  study, 
many  residents  are  moving  out  of  the  county  because  of 
the  slow  economic  growth.   Other  people  though  unable  to 
secure  employment  locally,  choose  to  remain  in  the  county 
since  they  can  find  jobs  in  the  neighboring  counties. 

Of  the  1,751  people  who  work  ou t-o f-county ,  43 
percent  work  in  Lenoir  County.   The  DuPont  plant  at 
Kinston,  for  instance,  employs   a  large  number  of  the 
Pitt  County  residents.   Due  to  the  small  number  of  workers 
in  many  of  the  townships,  however,  they  do  not  represent 
a  large  portion  of  the  total  out-commuters  from  the 
county.   One-fourth  of  the  out-commuters  live  in  Green- 
ville Township,  and  all  but  40  of  these  workers  live  in 
the  city. 

Worker  mobility  is  not  a  one  way  movement,  however. 
People  from  surrounding  counties  also  work  in  Pitt.   Most 
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FIGURE   13*. 
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of  the  822  in-commut ers  come  from  Lenoir,  Greene,  and 
Beaufort  -  the  same  counties  which  attract  many  workers 
from  Pitt  County. 

But  for  each  in-commuter,  there  are  two  out-commuters 
Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  the  county's  economy  supports 
about  900  fewer  workers  than  there  are  employed  residents. 
The  trend  for  workers  to  move  near  their  sources  of 
employment  would  not  work  to  Pitt  County's  advantage 
because  it  would  lose  about  3,000  local  residents  as 
a  result  of  such  a  movement. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  of  the  in-commuters  or  how 
many  rural  residents  of  the  county  work  in  Greenville. 
However,  it  is  known  that  the  number  of  non-residents 
who  work  in  the  city  exceeds  the  number  of  residents  who 
work  outside  the  city.   In  other  words,  the  economy  of 
Greenville  supports  a  significant  portion  of  the  county 
population  as  well. 

B.   UNEMPLOYMENT 

As  can  be  seen  by  Table  24,  unemployment  was  high 
in  both  Greenville  and  Pitt  County  in  1950  and  1960. 
Unemployment  estimates  by  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  of  North  Carolina  indicates  that  a  large 
number  of  people  have  remained  idle  in  the  county  since 
1960.   They  estimate  that  the  county  rate  of  unemployment 
amounted  to  9.7  percent  in  1962  and  8.8  percent  in  1963— 
compared  with  a  state  rate  of  about  5.0  percent  for  each 
of  these  periods. 

Since  all  of  the  above  rates  are  based  on  one  month 
(either  March  or  April),  they  do  not  provide  insight  into 
the  whole  unemployment  situation.   The  average  weekly 
insured  claims  made  at  the  county  Employment  Security 
Office  are  more  revealing  (Figure  14). 


—'Based  on  the  month  of  March. 
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TABLE  24  -  RATE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT,  1950-1960- 

Gr eenvi lie  Pitt  County 

Year Total   Male   Female  Total   Male   Female 

1950  (April)    15.6    9.3     24.8      8,0    4,1     16.9 
19  60  (April)    10.3    8.3     13.0      7.8    5.6     11.9 

__ 

—  Ratio  of  unemployed  to  civilian  labor  force. 


TABLE  25  -  LABOR  FORCE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BY  RACE  AND  SEX,  1960 


Male 

White                Non- 
Fema le      Male 

GREENVILLE 

-white 

Fema 1 e 

Labor  Force 
Unemployed 
%  Unemployed 

3,524 

86 

2.4 

2,216 
103 

4,6 

PITT 

1,652 

342 

20.7 

COUNTY 

1,717 

409 

23,8 

Labor  Force 
Unemployed 
%  Unemployed 

9,966 
221 
2.2 

4,547 
191 
4.2 

5,820 

658 

11.3 

3,905 

815 

20.9 
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Unemployment  reaches  the  highest  point  in  January. 
More  people  return  to  work  as  the  summer  months  approach, 
due  to  more  construction  and  farming  activity.   The  job 
opportunities  in  tobacco  warehouses  and  processing  plants 
help  reduce  unemployment  to  the  lowest  level  between 
August  and  October.   As  the  winter  months  approach, 
the  number  of  unemployed  rises  sharply. 

Much  of  the  seasonal  work  is  found  in  the  production, 
marketing,  and  processing  of  tobacco.   Large  numbers  of 
workers  are  used  during  the  relative  short  period  of 
tobacco  harvesting  and  marketing  time.   Over  3,000  people 
are  employed  for  about  three  months  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  in  the  tobacco  stemming  and  redrying  plants.   A 
great  number  of  the  seasonal  workers  are  non-whites. 
Many  of  them  are  women,  who  return  to  domestic  service 
as  soon  as  the  higher  paying  jobs  in  tobacco  processing 
are  terminated. 

Although  the  unemployment  rates  presented  above  are 
for  the  month  of  March,  they  are  fairly  indicative  of 
annual  rates  since  the  rate  in  March  is  about  midway 
between  the  high  and  low  rates  of  other  months.   In 
March,  1964,  8.0  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  or 
1,900  people  in  Pitt  County  were  without  jobs.   This 
compares  with  a  rate  of  4,5  percent  for  North  Carolina. 

Most  of  these  people  without  work  apparently  have 
seasonal  jobs  in  agriculture  or  in  small  industrial  or 
business  firms  not  covered  by  the  N.  C.  Employment 
Security  Law.   In  comparison  to  an  estimate  by  the  N.  C. 
Employment  Security  office  of  1900  unemployed  persons, 
only  727  individuals  filed  weekly  average  claims  in  the 
county  in  March  of  last  year  (1964). 

In  order  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  sex  and  race 
of  the  unemployed,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  1960 
census  data.   It  can  be  seen  in  Table  25  that  women  are 
more  likely  to  be  unemployed  than  men.   Although  women 
represent  only  one-third  of  the  labor  force,  they  account 
for  over  half  of  the  unemployed.   This  holds  true  for  Pitt 
County  as  well  as  Greenville. 


FIGURE   14'    NUMBER    OF   PEOPLE    UNEMPLOYED    IN    PITT    COUNTY 
BY    MONTH.    APRIL    1963  -  AUGUST   1964 
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Non-whites  of  either  sex  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
without  jobs  than  their  white  counterpart.   In  recent 
years,  however,  many  additional  jobs  have  opened  up  to 
non-whites.   The  local  food  and  apparel  manufacturing 
industries  for  instance,  begin  to  employ  many  non-whites, 
mostly  women. 

The  lack  of  formal  education  and  technical  skill  is 
apparently  a  significant  factor  in  the  high  incidence  of 
unemployment  among  non-whites.   Most  of  the  unemployed 
non-whites  are  found  in  the  slow-growth,  low-productive 
industries  and  are  engaged  in  some  type  of  manual  jobs 
which  require  very  little  skills.   This  is  also  true 
for  the  unemployed  whites.   However,  since  non-whites  in 
the  labor  force  are  concentrated  more  heavily  in  the  slow- 
growth  occupations,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  large 
proportion  of  them  unemployed.   Unemployment  for  white 
men  and  women  does  not  appear  to  be  as  serious  a  problem 
in  the  city  or  county. 

SECTION  4  -  RECENT  INDUSTRIAL  EXPANSION 

The  recent  construction  of  many  new  manufacturing 
plants  in  Pitt  County  are  the  shining  proof  that 
industrial  employment  is  fast  rising.   Since  1960,  four 
new  plants  have  located  in  the  county.   These  are  the 
Winterville  Machine  Works,  Collins  and  Aikman  Knitting 
operation,  Pitt  FCX  Services  --  all  but  one  are  located 
in  Farmville,  with  the  exception  of  the  Empire  Brush 
Company  which  is  located  in  Greenville. 

These  four  plants  employ  about  250  workers.   The 
fast  expanding  college,  meanwhile,  has  provided  more 
additional  employment  opportunities  since  1960  than 
the  four  new  plants  combined.   Employment  at  the  college 
rose  from  558  in  1960  to  823  in  1964,  a  gain  of  265  or 
47  percent. 

Considering  expansion  in  the  old  plants  along  with 
the  new,  the  number  of  people  employed  in  manufacturing 
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has  risen  sharply  since  I960,   The  number  of  insured 
workers  in  manufacturing  plants  increased  by  590  between 
1960  and  1963  (Table  26).   Total  insured  employment  rose 
by  19  percent  during  this  period  -  a  gain  of  1,319  jobs. 

These  insured  workers  do  not  reveal  the  full  employ- 
ment situation  because  about  two-thirds  of  the  labor 
force  is  not  covered  by  the  N.  C.  Employment  Security 
Law.   The  declining  employment  opportunities  in  agriculture 
are,  therefore,  not  reflected  in  Table  26.   Estimates 
which  include  all  groups  of  workers  are  more  revealing 
but  such  information  is  thus  far  unavailable. 

Estimates  by  the  Employment  Security  Commission 
suggest  that  total  employment  rose  by  about  2,500  jobs 
in  Pitt  County  between  March  1960  and  March  1964,  a 
very  large  gain  considering  that  the  total  population 
is  expected  to  increase  by  no  more  than  5,300  people  during 
the  entire  ten  year  period,  1960  to  1970.—    Although 
not  a  true  indicator,  these  estimates  do  indicate  that 
the  economic  growth  during  the  1950's  has  continued  and 
perhaps  even  gained  momentum  in  recent  years. 

A  continued  rise  in  the  level  of  income  as  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  total  wages  have  increased  much  faster 
than  total  employment  since  1960  (Table  25).   Total 
annual  insured  wages  increased  from  $22  million  in  1960 
to  $29  million  in  1963,  a  32  percent  gain  as  compared 
to  a  19  percent  increase  in  insured  employment.   Average 
wages  per  insured  worker  rose  from  $61  to  $67  during 
this  same  period. 


people  were  not  employed  because  of  the  unseasonable 
snow  which  persisted  at  that  time. 
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TABLE  26  -  INSURED  EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES  BY  INDUSTRY  GROUP 
FOR  PITT  COUNTY,  1960 

Industry  Group 

Total  Employment 
Wages : 
Total  (1,000,000) 
Weekly 

Construction 

Wages  (1,000,000) 

Manufacturing  2,680   3,270    22.0 

Wages : 


19_60 

1963 

% 

Change 

6,931 

8,250 

19.0 

$21.9 
$60.85 

$28.8 
$67.05 

31.5 
10.2 

734 
$2.  1 

754 
$2.4 

2.7 
14.3 

Total  (1,000,000) 

$9.3 

$12.3 

32.3 

Weekly 

$66.33 

$72.39 

9.1 

Trans-Comm-Utilities 

172 

319 

85.5 

Wages 

$0.7 

$1.4 

100.0 

Trade 

2,439 

2,798 

14.7 

Wages 

$7.0 

$9.0 

28.6 

Finance-Insurance  and  Real 

Estate 

308 

376 

22.  1 

Wages 

$1.2 

$1.7 

41.7 

S  ervice 

587 

724 

23.3 

Wages 

$1.6 

$2.0 

25.0 

Other 

13 

9 

-31.8 

Wages 

b 

b 

TABLE  27 


White 

Non- 

-white 

Male 

Fema 1 e 

Male 

Fema 1 e 

Total  Workers  Available 

1,235 

905 

905 

925 

Skilled 

45 

15 

20 

___ 

Semi-Skilled 

140 

125 

65 

50 

Unskilled 

1,050 

765 

820 

875 

—  Source:   These  estimates  were  made  by  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina  in  August  1964  for  a 
20-mile  radius  of  Greenville. 


SECTION  5  -  WORKER  AVAILABILITY 


Recent  gains  in  economic  activities  within  the 
county  have  thus  far  failed  to  keep  unemployment  at  an 
acceptable  level.   Seasonal  fluctuations  in  certain  types 
of  farming  industries  further  swell  the  rank  of  the  local 
unemployed,  a  large  number  of  whom  can  be  classified  as 
production  workers.   They  are  readily  available  for  work 
if  proper  kinds  of  jobs  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Rule  of  thumb  in  the  common  industrial  practice  to- 
day reveals  that  for  each  job  that  is  available,  ten 
interviews  of  the  prospective  workers  are  necessary  in 
order  not  only  to  find  the  most  competent  workers 
available,  but  also  to  combat  the  routine  turnover  due 
to  sickness,  resignation,  retirement  and  death.   Based 
on  this  requirement   of  worker  availability,  there  is 
still  ample  labor  supply  within  a  radius  of  20  miles 
within  Greenville,  even  for  industries  that  employ  as 
many  as  400  workers  in  one  plant. 

Within  this  radius,  98,000  persons  are  located 
3970  of  whom  are  available  for  product  ion- typ e  jobs.  —  ' 
However,  the  vast  majority  of  these  available  workers 
currently  possess  little  technical  skill  as  classified 
by  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Labor.   Only  two  percent 
are  skilled  and  88  percent  are  unskilled.   Those  460 
available  workers  with  skills  or  semi-skills  are 
experienced  primarily  in  textiles  and  lumber-wood 
industries,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  apparel  and  food 
processing  industries.   It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  addition 
to  these  currently  available  workers,  545  unskilled  high 
school  graduates  enter  the  local  labor  market  each  year. 


1/ 


-'includes  persons  currently  seeking  work  (unemployed 
and  underemployed)  and  potential  jobseekers  such  as  (1) 
housewives  who  would  join  the  labor  force  if  more  suitable 
work  or  better  job  opportunities  were  available,  (2)  work- 
ers who  are  now  commuting  to  jobs  in  other  areas  but  who 
prefer  local  employment,  (3)  young  people  who  expect  to 
find  jobs  upon  completing  their  schooling,  and  (4)  agri- 
cultural workers  who  are  interested  in  industrial  jobs. 
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FIGURE    15:    RETAIL   SALES    IN    PITT    COUNTY.  SEPT.  1963- 
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SECTION  6  -  COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITY 

Census  of  Business  data  for  commercial  activity  in 
Greenville  and  all  of  Pitt  County  between  1948  and  1958 
indicate  that  most  of  the  commercial  expansion  in  the 
county  is  occurring  outside  of  the  city  (Table  28). 
Gains  in  wholesale  and  retail  sales  for  the  city  were 
small  during  this  ten  year  period  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  county.   This  relatively  slower  commercial  growth 
in  the  city  was  more  evident  during  the  last  four  years 
of  the  ten  year  period. 

Gains  in  retail  sales  of  6.6  percent  for  merchants 
in  Greenville  were  particularly  low  during  the  last 
four  years  compared  to  a  20.5  percent  increase  for  the 
entire  county.   Sales  by  selected  sales  establishments 
located  in  Greenville  were  also  compared  to  the  rest 
of  the  country.   Wholesale  activity,  however,  became 
more  concentrated  in  the  large  urban  centers  in  the 
county.   The  rate  of  gain  in  wholesale  sales  was  much 
greater  in  Greenville  than  the  rest  of  the  county 
between  1954  and  1958. 

Although  much  of  the  commercial  expansion  in  the 
county  between  1948  and  1958  occurred  outside  of 
Greenville,  the  city  still  enjoys  the  lion's  share 
within  the  county.   In  1958,  59  percent  of  wholesale 
sales,  69  percent  of  selected  services  receipts,  and 
51  percent  of  the  retail  sales  in  the  county  took  place 
within  Greenville. 

According  to  Sales  Management ' s  "Survey  of  Buying 
Power",  the  rate  of  increase  in  retail  sales  has  been 
identical  between  Greenville  and  the  rest  of  the  county 
since  1958.   Their  estimates  show  that  retail  sales  for 
the  city  rose  from  $31.2  million  in  1958  to  $38.9  million 
in  1962.   For  the  entire  county,  retail  sales  increased 
from  $61.4  million  to  $76.4  million,  a  24  percent  gain. 

Retail  sales  reported  by  the  Sales  and  Use  Tax 
Division  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Revenue 
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TABLE  28  -  COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITY  IN  GREENVILLE 

%  % 

1948     1954  Change  1958    Change 

Retail  Sales  (1,000)  $20,582  $29,323  42.5  $31,251    6.6 

as  a  %    of  County         57        58  --  51 

Wholesa le  sales 

(1,000)               $46,921  $43,198  -7.9  $66,509   54.0 

as  a  %  of  County         74       56  --  59 

Selected  Service 

Receipts  (1,000)     $  1,014  $  2,149  111.9  $  2,894   34.7 

as  a  %  of  County        63       70  --  69 
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serve  as  a  good  index  of  commercial  activity  because  the 
sales  tax  law  covers  a  majority  of  the  goods  and  services 
listed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  retail,  wholesale, 
and  selected  services.   According  to  the  Department  of 
Revenue,  the  rate  of  gain  in  retail  sales  in  Pitt  County 
has  not  been  keeping  pace  with  that  of  the  State  (Table  29) 

In  the  first  section  of  this  study,  it  was  shown  that 
the  population  in  the  county  is  increasing  at  a  slower 
pace  compared  to  the  state.   Since  the  county's  population 
growth  is  smaller,  it  follows  that  the  rate  of  gain  in 
retail  sales  would  also  be  smaller  for  the  county.   On  a 
per  capita  basis,  the  gain  in  retail  sales  in  the  county 
has  been  relatively  small  (Table  30).   In  the  second 
section  of  this  study,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  level 
of  income  in  the  county  is  rising  slower  than  for  the 
state  as  a  whole.   Thus,  it  also  follows  that  retail 
sales  per  person  should  also  be  increasing  at  a  lower 
rate. 

The  commercial  establishments  in  Pitt  County  are 
apparently  also  serving  as  shopping  magnets  for  residents 
of  other  counties.   Approximately  85  percent  of  total 
personal  income  in  North  Carolina  is  spent  on  retail 
purchases.—    On  the  basis  of  this  propensity  for  spend- 
ing, $52,7  million  of  the  $62  million  in  total  personal 
income  for  Pitt  County  residents  in  1959  should  have 
been  spent  for  retail  purchases.   Since  the  merchants 
in  the  county  made  $62  million  worth  of  retail  sales,  it 
is  estimated  that  close  to  $10  million  or  16  percent  of 
retail  sales  were  made  to  people  from  outside  of  the 
county  . 


—'Based  on  income  reported  by  Bureau  of  Census  for 
1959  and  retail  sales  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Revenue  for  fiscal  1959-60. 


TABLE  29  -  RETAIL  SALES  IN  PITT  COUNTY  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Fiscal 
Year 


North 
Carol im 
(1,000) 


Pitt   b/ 

County— 

(1,000) 


County  As 
Percent 
Of  State 


1963-64 
1959-60 
1954-55 
1949-50 


$7,188,267 
$5,177,415 
$3,253,065 
$2,268,713 


$94,751 
$64,335 
$44,714 
$38,059 


1.33 
1.24 
1.37 
1.39 


a/ 


Source:   Sales  and  Use  Tax  Division,  North  Carolina 


Department  of  Revenue. 


w 


In  constant  1957-59  dollars 


TABLE  30  -  PER  CAPITA  RETAIL  SALES  IN  PITT  COUNTY 


Retail 
Sales  Per 
Person 
1950   1960 


Per  Capita 
Income 
1949   1959 


Ratio  of 

Per  Capita  Sales 

To  per  capita 

Income 

1950     1960 


North  Carolina 
Pitt  County 
As  %  of  State 


$683  $1,136 
$606  $  920 
88.7    81.0 


$830  $1,260 
$669  $  887 
80.6    70.4 


.823  .902 

.906  1.037 

110.1  115.0 


Figure  15  shows  the  way  retail  sales  fluctuate  from 
month  to  month  in  Pitt  County.   It  is  seen  that  more 
retail  purchases  are  made  during  the  early  winter  months 
while  fewer  retail  sales  are  made  in  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring  months. 

In  terms  of  constant  1957-59  dollars,  the  merchants 
in  the  county  earned  $88.8  million  in  retail  sales  during 
fiscal  year  1963-64.   Of  this  amount  $50.1  million  or  56 
percent  was  made  in  Greenville.   In  terms  of  current 
dollars,  retail  sales  amounted  to  $94.8  million  for  the 


county  and  $53.5  million  for  the  city. 


W 


SECTION  7  -  AGRICULTURE 

This  study  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the  declining 
importance  of  agriculture  as  a  way  of  life  in  Pitt  County 
The  net  loss  of  the  farming  population  as  well  as  the 
shrinking  number  of  the  farms  lend  statistical  support 
to  the  assertion.   Between  1954  and  1959,  an  average  of 
331  farms  were  lost  to  the  county  annually  at  a  rather 
astounding  rate  of  almost  one  farm  per  day. 

Many  of  the  farmers  going  out  of  business  are  not 
necessarily  diverting  their  land  to  non-farm  uses.   Some 
are  selling  or  renting  to  other  farmers.   As  a  result 
of  consolidation,  the  average  farm  size  in  the  county 
rose  from  53  acres  in  1954  to  78  acres  in  1959.   Total 
land  in  farm  also  rose  from  293  thousand  to  305  thousand 
acres.   Average  value  of  land  and  buildings  per  farm 
jumped  from  $13,000  to  $30,000  during  this  five-year 
period. 

Apparently  the  local  farmers  are  making  considerable 
effort  to  expand  livestock  production.   While  the  value 


^During  the  past  fiscal  year  (1963-64)  the  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue  started  publishing  retail  sales  for  cities 
with  over  10,000  population. 
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TABLE  31  -  FARM  OWNERSHIP,  1954  AND  1959- 


a/ 


1954 

1959 

7„ 
Change 

1959 
White   Non-white 

ALL  FARM  OPERATORS 

5,583 

3,926 

-29.7 

2,616 

1,310 

Full  Owners 

1,150 

926 

-19.5 

815 

111 

Part  Owners 

314 

375 

19.4 

324 

51 

Managers 

9 

2 

-77.8 

2 

-- 

All  Tenants 

4,110 

2,623 

-36.2 

1,475 

1,148 

Percent  Tenants 

73.6 

66.8 

-- 

56.4 

87.6 

a/ 


Source 


1959  Agriculture  Census 
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of  all  products  sold  by  Pitt  County  farmers  dropped  from 
$31  million  in  1954  to  $27  million  in  1959-/,  the  value 
of  livestock  rose  from  $1.1  million  to  $2.6  million,  with 
the  greatest  gain  occurring  in  poultry  production.-'' 

Although  livestock  production  is  receiving  more 
emphasis,  the  major  portion  (91  percent)  of  the  farm 
income  is  derived  from  the  production  of  crops,  or  more 
specifically,  tobacco.   Approximately  80  percent  of  the 
total  farm  income  is  earned  from  the  production  of  this 
golden  leaf  alone.   In  other  words,  the  farmers  still 
largely  depend  on  tobacco  production  for  livelihood. 

The  changing  patterns  of  agricultural  production 
have  given  rise  to  some  unusual  ownership  characteristics. 
The  rate  of  tenancy  has  been  on  the  decline  for  many 
years  in  Pitt  County,  for  example.   The  ratio  of  tenants 
to  all  farmers  dropped  from  74  percent  in  1954  to  67 
percent  in  1959.   Full-owners  and  managers  are  also 
contributing  greatly  to  the  large  decline  in  the  number 
of  farmers. 

Even  though  the  total  number  of  farmers  is  declining 
rapidly,  the  number  of  part-owners  has  increased.   Part- 
owners  operate  land  they  own  and  also  land  rented  from 

others.   This  changing  ownership  patterns  is  probably 

3/ 
related  to  small  tobacco  allotments.—    In  order  to  take 

advantage  of  the  economies  of  size,  and  thus  be  able  to 
afford  the  expensive  equipment  needed  in  tobacco  product- 
ion, many  of  the  smaller  tobacco  farmers  are  renting 
allotments  and  land  from  neighbors  who  prefer  to  rent  or 
find  it  more  profitable  to  rent  rather  than  sell. 


—'Farm  income  from  crops  was  at  a  low  level  in  1959 
primarily  as  a  result  of  the  drought  conditions  in  June  and 
the  flooding  which  occurred  in  July. 

-^1959  Agriculture  Census.   Due  to  a  tendency  of  people 
to  underestimate  all  information  which  relates  to  their  in- 
come, the  farm  income  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
is  smaller  than  the  value  of  the  eleven  principal  crops 
reported  in  N.  C.  Agriculture  Statistics. 

—  Although  the  average  size  tobacco  allotment  in  the 
county  (8.6  acres)  is  high  compared  to  the  state  average 
(3.6  acres),  there  are  many  farmers  in  the  county  who  have 
small  tobacco  allotments. 
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The  vast  majority  (86  percent)  of  the  375  part-owners 
are  whites.   The  number  of  non-white  full-owners  as  well 
as  part-owners  is  small,  while  the  tenancy  rate  for  non- 
whites  (88  percent)  remains  very  high  (Table  29). 

Of  the  3,926  farmers,  438  or  11  percent  are  non- 
commercial farmers.   In  general,  any  farm  with  an  income 
of  $2,500  or  more  is  classified  as  commercial,  although 
many  of  the  commercial  farmers  also  have  low  incomes. 
One-third  (1,261  farmers)  of  the  3,488  commercial  farmers 
has  in  farm  sales  less  than  $5,000  and  much  of  that 
earning  goes  for  production  expenses. 

Most  of  the  farmers  with  low  income  do  not  have  other 
non-farm  sources  of  income  worthy  of  note.   Only  237  of  all 
the  commercial  farmers  work  off  the  farm  for  100  or  more 
days,  and  an  even  smaller  number  (192  farmers)  have  non- 
farm  income  which  exceeds  value  of  agricultural  products 
sold. 

Considering  the  commercial  farmers  with  low  incomes 
and  the  noncommercial  farmers,  there  are  about  1,500 
marginal  farmers  in  the  county.   Many  of  these  farm 
operators  would  certainly  like  to  obtain  part-time  non- 
farm  jobs  and  would  leave  the  farm  altogether  if  better 
job  opportunities  were  available. 

Although  the  exodus  from  the  farm  will  probably 
continue  in  Pitt  County,  total  farm  income  is  still 
expected  to  rise.   The  county  extension  workers  estimate 
that  total  farm  income  amounted  to  $43.5  million  in  1961. 
According  to  their  projection,  total  farm  income  in  the 
county  could  reach  $55.6  million  by  1966.—    In  view  of 
the  recent  surplus  problem  facing  tobacco  producers,  this 
estimate  may  prove  to  be  too  high. 


—'Extension's  Five  Year  Agricultural  Opportunities 
Program,  "1.6  in  '66". 
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A  great  forest  reserve  is  one  of  Pitt  County's  most 
important  natural  resources.   Of  the  419,800  acres  of  land 
in  the  county,  219,200  acres  (or  52  percent)  are  in  the 
commercial  forest  category.   The  rest  is  either  under  water 
(900  acres  or  0.2  percent)  or  in  dry  land  non-forest  use 
(199.7  thousand  acres  or  47.6  percent).   Unlike  the 
situation  found  in  many  North  Carolina  counties,  practically 
all  of  the  commercial  forest  (99.8  percent)  is  privately 
owned.   There  are  4,219  million  board  feet  of  timber  in 
the  county.— 


Many  of  the  marginal  farm  families  will  leave  the 
farm  in  search  of  better  employment  opportunities  and 
unless  such  opportunities  can  be  found  within  the  county, 
they  will  move  elsewhere. 

Recent  trends  in  the  expansion  of  manufacturing 
industry  indicate  that  it  will  expand  enough  to  provide 
jobs  for  a  number  of  displaced  farm  workers.   Within  the 
past  four  years,  260  jobs  in  manufacturing  have  been  made 
available  as  a  result  of  four  new  plants  locating  in  the 
county.   Anticipated  developments  in  the  way  of  new  plants 
and  expansion  in  existing  plants  promise  another  800  new 
jobs  within  two  years. 

However,  national  growth  rates  indicate  that  manu- 
facturing employment  will  make  only  moderate  gains  in  the 
coming  years  unless  new  types  of  industry  can  be  found 
Employment  opportunities  in  manufacturing  are  projected 
to  number  only  1,300  more  in  198C  than  1960  (Table  33). 


Forest  Survey  Statistics  for  the  northern  Coastal  Plain 
of  North  Carolina,  1963. 

—'Based  primarily  on  national  growth  rate  for 
each  industry. 


TABLE  32  -  EMPLOYMENT  AT.EAST  CAROLINA 
1950-1980-' 


1950     1960     1964     1970-/    1980-/ 


Teachers 

88 

210 

337 

437 

637 

AH    Others-/ 

163 

348 

486 

566 

666 

Total 

251 

558 

823 

1,003 

1,303 

—  Employees  in  April  of  each  year 

—  Estimates  made  by  East  Carolina  Personnel  Officer. 
Melvin  Buck. 

c/ 

—  Excludes  student  help. 


TABLE  33  -  EMPLOYMENT  PROJECTIONS 
FOR  PITT  COUNTY  AND  GREENVILLE-' 


Pitt    Count 

iX 

Greenvil le 

Industry    Groups 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1960 

1970 

1980 

Total    Employment 

22,353 

23,453 

27,107 

8,169 

10,129 

13,064 

Agriculture 

6,504 

4,019 

2,484 

201 

124 

77 

Manufacturing 
Durab les 
Nondurab les 

3,103 

823 

2,280 

3,590 
1,084 
2,506 

4,441 
1,572 
2,869 

1,296 
310 
986 

1,538 

467 

1,071 

1,951 

7  46 

1,205 

AH    Other 
Commerce 

12,746 
5,.0,-8  8 

15,844 
5,909 

20,182 
6,904 

6,672 
2,47  7 

8,467 
2,906 

11,036 
3,43  5 

Persona  1 
S  ervices 

2,192 

2,501 

2,866 

1,168 

1,325 

1,510 

Prof essiona 1 
Services 

3,040 

4,702 

7,322 

1,906 

2,970 

1,434 

a  / 

—See  Appendix   H  and  I  for  source  of  projection 
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Due  to  the  movement  of  textile  and  apparel  plants 
to  the  South,  particularly  to  North  Carolina,  employment 
opportunities  in  these  two  industries  should  expand  much 
faster  locally  than  the  national  trends  would  indicate. 
For  this  reason,  the  total  number  of  jobs  in  manufacturing 
is  projected  to  increase  more  than  the  anticipated  national 
growth  rate  or  trends.   In  any  event,  any  likely  expansion 
in  the  existing  manufacturing  plants  will  not  be  sufficient 
enough  to  provide  enough  jobs  for  displaced  farm  workers, 
much  less  the  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force. 

Although  a  substantial  gain  in  all  other  industrial 
groups  besides  agriculture  and  manufacturing  is  projected, 
significant  expansion  in  many  of  the  non-basic  industries 
is  unlikely  to  continue  unless  there  is  a  corresponding 
rise  in  the  total  number  of  people  employed  in  the  primary 
industries  -  agriculture  and  manufacturing.   Even  when 
the  expansion  at  East  Carolina  (Table  32)  is  considered 
in  conjunction  with  agriculture  and  manufacturing,  total 
employment  in  basic  industries  will  not  be  as  great  as 
projected  unless  new  manufacturing  plants  locate  in  the 
area,  and  eliminate  the  expected  decline  in  basic 
industrial  employment  during  the  1960's  and  1970's. 

Total  employment  will  need  to  be  at  least  as  great 
as  shown  *in  Table  33  for  1970  and  1980  if  the  local 
economy  is  to  support  an  expected  population  of  75,000 
by  1970  and  81,000  by  1980.   Fewer  available  jobs  would 
mean  that  lesser  people  could  be  supported  by  the  local 
economy.   A  slowly  expanding  economy  thus  means  a 
correspondingly  slower  gain  in  population  and  vice  versa. 

As  a  commercial  and  service  center  for  most  of  the 
county  residents,  Greenville's  immediate  economic  growth 
is  expected  to  be  concentrated  in  those  sectors  of  non- 
basic  industries  such  as  commerce,  personal,  and  pro- 
fessional services.   The  amount  of  expansion  in  these 
industries  will  also  depend  in  a  large  measure  on  urgan 
developments  elsewhere  within  the  county. 


CHAPTER  VI 
SUMMARY  &  CONCLUSIONS 

The  rate  of  population  growth  in  Pitt  County  during 
each  of  the  past  three  decades  was  smaller  compared  to 
that  of  the  earlier  decades  of  this  century  and  was  general- 
ly smaller  than  the  state's  rate  of  growth.   Due  to  the 
displacement  of  farm  workers  by  mechanization  and  tech- 
nology, many  county  residents  have  moved  to  Greenville 
to  live  and  work,  while  many  others  have  left  the  county 
altogether.   This  out-migration  has  been  essential  since 
local  industrial  expansion  has  not  been  able  to  offset  the 
loss  of  job  opportunities  in  agriculture. 

A  disproportionally  large  portion  of  the  displaced 
farm  workers  are  non-white  tenant  farmers.   Many  of  them 
have  been  emigrating  beyond  the  county  line.   Numerous 
displaced  white  rural  residents  have  been  moving  to 
Greenville  to  live  and  work  from  the  county,  thereby 
contribute  substantially  the  city's  increase  in  popula- 
tion.  As  a  result  of  these  trends,  the  non-white 
population  is  not  increasing  as  fast,  relatively  speak- 
ing as  the  white  population  either  in  the  county  or  in 
the  city,  and  practically  all  of  the  county's  growth  is 
occurring  in  Greenville  and  other  urban  centers.   Consider- 
ing the  relatively  slow-growth  for  the  county  as  a  whole, 
the  urbanization  within  Pitt  County  is  all  the  more  marked, 
even  in  comparison  with  the  State  as  a  whole. 

In  response  to  the  large  movement  of  people  to 
Greenville,  the  city  has  found  it  necessary  to  repeatedly 
expand  the  corporate  limits  farther  into  Greenville  Town- 
ship.  This  has  enlarged  the  area  served  by  the  municipal 
services  and  has  produced  a  pattern  of  "  sea 1 1 era t ion" 
which  is  typical  of  many  other  North  Carolina  cities 
experiencing  rapid  urban  growth. 

In-migration  has  not  been  the  only  movement  contribu- 
ting to  this  sprawl.   As  homes  in  the  older  portions  of 
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the  city  have  become  run-down,  the  owners  tend  to  rebuild 
on  newer  residential  sites  rather  than  at  the  same  locations 
This  movement  to  the  fringe  areas  has  also  contributed  to 
the  city's  successive  corporate  expansions  and  the  concen- 
tration of  urban  blight  in  the  old  sections  of  the  city. 
The  majority  of  urban  blight  is  found  west  of  Evans 
Street  bounded  by  the  Norfolk  and  Southern  Railway  Line, 
Bancroft  Avenue,  and  west  Fifth  Street.   As  people  have 
moved  out  of  the  run-down  houses  in  this  area  of  the  city 
to  newer  residential  sites,  lower-income  families,  many 
of  whom  are  non-white,  have  moved  into  these  units. 
Neither  the  landlord  nor  the  occupants  have  shown  little 
incentive  to  improve  the  condition  of  these  houses,  and 
blight  is  the  result.   This  area  also  contains  many  of 
the  local  unemployed  and  underemployed  (seasonal  or 
part-time)  residents  of  the  city. 

Generally,  non-whites  are  more  likely:   (1)  to  live 
in  rented  and  sub-standard  housing  units,  (2)  to  be 
unemployed  or  engaged  in  seasonal  work,  and  (3)  to  have 
low  incomes.   The  above  related  characteristics  are 
thought  to  be  the  major  factors  contributing  to  the 
lower  societal  status  of  many  of  the  local  non-white 
res  ident s . 

There  is  also  another  formidable  handicap  that  the 
non-whites  must  overcome  in  order  to  significantly  improve 
their  social  status  and  standard  of  living.   Their  lack 
of  formal  education  and  attainment  of  technical  skill  are 
serious  barriers  to  social  and  economical  advancement. 
East  Carolina  College  has  apparently  been  instru- 
mental in  elevating  the  educational  level  of  many  of  the 
local  whites  whereas  those  of  the  non-whites  are  little 
affected.   Most  of  them  have  not  yet  acquired  the 
necessary  training  or  skill  in  response  to  the  rapidly 
changing  manpower  needs.   As  a  result,  those  who  are 
employed  tend  to  concentrate  in  the  slow-growth,  low- 
productivity  type  of  industries.   Also,  they  are  more 
prone  to  have  difficulty  in  finding  and  keeping  full-time, 
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permanent  employment.   By  timely  upgrading  the  skill  of 
these  disadvantaged  residents,  Greenville  would  go  a  long 
way  in  minimizing  the  potential  unrest  within  its  bound- 
aries in  the  future. 

Additional  job  opportunities  are  also  needed  to 
provide  employment  for  the  rest  of  the  current  unemployed 
as  well  as  the  expanding  labor  force.   Rapid  industrial 
expansion  is  needed  to  even  partially  offset  the  loss  of 
jobs  in  agriculture  and  to  expand  employment  in  the 
basic  sector  which  is  the  driving  force  behind  any  local 
economic  growth.   Agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  East 
Carolina  College  are,  in  a  large  measure,  the  basic 
industries  in  Greenville  as  well  as  the  county  region 
at  la  rge . 

Expansion  at  East  Carolina  College  has  constituted 
a  portion  of  local  population  and  economic  growth.   Gains 
in  employment  at  the  college  coupled  with  fairly  rapid 
expansion  in  manufacturing,  however,  have  not  been  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  steady  loss  of  jobs  in  agriculture. 
Much  of  the  gain  in  total  employment  opportunities  has 
been  made  possible  by  rapid  expansion  in  nonbasic 
industries  such  as  commerce,  professional,  and  personal 
services . 

There  is  a  limit  on  the  extent  to  which  these  non- 
basic  industries  can  further  expand  without  accompanying 
growth  in  basic  employment.   Prospects  for  more  jobs  in 
basic  industries  are  less  than  satisfactory  at  present. 
Employment  in  agriculture  is  decreasing  at  the  rate  of 
about  200  jobs  each  year.   The  projected  annual  gains 
in  employment  in  manufacturing  as  well  as  by  the  college 
are  not  as  great  as  expected  losses  in  agriculture.   Nation- 
al  growth  rates  for  those  manufacturing  industries  located 
in  Pitt  County  indicate  that  employment  opportunities  in 
manufacturing  will  make  only  moderate  gains  in  the  coming 
years,  hence  new,  fast  growing  types  of  industries  must 
be  found.   Without  new  manufacturing  plants,  expansion  in 
the  non-basic  industries  will  certainly  be  limited,  and 
total  job  opportunities  will  not  be  sufficient  to  induce 
a  growth  in  local  population. 
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Should  the  past  trends  continue,  the  average  annual 
gain  in  population  will  amount  to  550  persons  for  the 
entire  county  and  650  persons  for  the  city  between  1960- 
1980. 

In  order  to  support  this  growth,  some  240  new  jobs 
must  be  created  each  year  in  the  county  during  the  next 
20-year  period,  and  most  of  the  new  jobs  will  likely  be 
filled  by  residents  of  Greenville.   Continued  expansion 
at  East  Carolina  will  undoubtedly  provide  many  more  jobs; 
but  in  view  of  the  rapid  movement  out  of  agriculture, 
greater  expansion  in  the  manufacturing  sector  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  additional  basic  employment. 
Without  additional  manufacturing  plants  located  nearby, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  current  local  industrial  trends 
are  vigorous  enough  to  generate  a  sufficient  amount  of 
economic  activity  in  the  future  to  support  240  new  workers 
each  year. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

PITT  COUNTY  TOWNSHIP  POPULATION 
BY  RACE  AND  RESIDENCE,  1960-^ 


Popu la  t  ion 

Non-White 
Number      °L 

Rural 

Number 

Farm 

Ar  thur 

2,112 

1,140 

54.0 

1,399 

66.2 

Ayden 

5,281 

2,478 

46.9 

1,835 

37.7 

Belvoir 

2,319 

1,407 

60.7 

1,516 

65.4 

Bethel 

3,864 

2,454 

63.5 

1,802 

46.6 

Carol ina 

2,474 

1,501 

60.7 

889 

35.9 

Chicod 

2,567 

831 

32.4 

1,400 

54.5 

Fa lkland 

2,381 

1,262 

53.0 

1,558 

65.4 

Farmvi lie 

6,43  5 

3,209 

49.9 

1,648 

25.6 

Founta  in 

1,756 

840 

47.8 

863 

49.1 

Gr eenvi  lie 

25,687 

8,376 

32.6 

301 

1.2 

Grif ton 

3,201 

1,042 

32.6 

717 

22.4 

Grimes  land 

2,901 

1,400 

48.3 

1,693 

58.4 

Pactolous 

3,149 

1,717 

54.5 

1,621 

51.5 

Swift  Creek 

1,180 

503 

42.6 

719 

60.9 

Wint  ervi lie 

4,635 

2,324 

50.1 

1,893 

40.8 

a  / 

—  Only  three  townships  have  urban  residents.   The 

number  of  urban  residents  and  the  percent  of  township 

population  who  live  in  urban  areas  are:   Ayden,  3,108 

or  58.9  percent;  Farmville,  3,997  or  62.1  percent; 

and  Greenville,  22,860  or  89.0  percent.   The  township 

residents  not  classified  as  urban  or  rural  farm  live 

in  rural  non-farm  areas.   Those  communities  with  2,500 

or  more  residents  are  classified  as  urban. 


APPENDIX  B. 

ASSUMPTIONS  USED  IN  ESTIMATING  THE  NUMBER  OF  EAST  CAROLINA 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS  LIVING  IN  GREENVILLE  AND  THE  REST  OF  PITT 

COUNTY  IN  1950,  1960  AND  1964 


As  a  result  of  a  direct  inquiry,  Dan  K„  Wooten,  director 
of  housing  at  East  Carolina  College,  has  estimated  that  the 
6,600  full-time  day  students  in  the  fall  of  1964  resided 
at  the  following  places  or  locations:   on  campus,  3,880  or 
58.8  percent;  off-campus  in  Greenville,  1,050  or  15.9 
percent;  off  campus  in  rural  areas  of  Pitt  County,  200  or 
3.0  percent;  and  in  other  counties,  1,470  or  22.3  percent. 
According  to  Mr.  Wooten,  in  recent  years  additional  dormi- 
tory space  has  about  kept  pace  with  the  gains  in  enroll- 
ment at  the  college. 

Therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  the  same  proportion  of 
the  college  students  in  the  spring  quarters  of  1950,  1960 
and  1964  lived  at  each  of  the  locations  named  above.   Since 
both  the  1950  and  1960  population  censuses  were  conducted 
in  April  of  these  years,  the  spring  quarter  enrollment 
figures  for  each  year  were  used  so  that  they  would  corres- 
pond to  the  census  data. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


ASSUMPTIONS  USED  IN  ESTIMATING  THE  AGE  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS  LIVING  IN  GREENVILLE  AND  PITT  COUNTY. 


Sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  at  East  Carolina  are 
estimated  to  be  from  20  to  24  years  of  age.   Freshmen  were 
assigned  to  the  age  group  15-19.   Graduate  and  special 
students  were  included  in  the  25-29  age  group. 

The  age  composition  by  class  is  assumed  to  be  the 
same  for  1950,  1960  and  1964. 

The  distribution  of  total  enrollment  among  the 
various  classes  for  each  year  in  question  was  used  to 
calculate  the  class  distribution  for  those  students  living 
in  Greenville  and  Pitt  County.   The  estimates  of  the 
students  living  in  these  areas  were  determined  in  Appendix 
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APPENDIX  D:l 
POPULATION  BY  AGE  GROUPS 


NON-COLLEGIATE  POPULATION  IN  GREENVILLE 


Age  Group 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1980 

0-4 

1,835 

2,372 

3,193 

4,395 

5-9 

1,428  1 

,142 

2,376 

1,901 

2,646  2, 

,117 

4,095  3,276 

10-14 

1,204 

2,063 

2,667 

3,590 

15-19 

1,217 

974 

1,826 

1,461 

3,038  2, 

,430 

3,383  2,706 

20-24 

1,240 

762 

1,306 

1,688 

25-29 

1,498 

1,400 

2,  101 

3,496 

30-34 

1,321 

1,474 

906 

1,553 

35-39 

1,179 

1,468 

1,372 

2,059 

40-44 

1,071 

1,359 

1,516 

932 

45-49 

950 

1,124 

1,400 

1,308 

50-54 

781 

1,093 

1,387 

1,547 

55-59 

504 

829 

981 

1,222 

60-64 

452 

659 

922 

1,170 

65-69 

409 

530 

872 

1,032 

70-74 

252 

396 

577 

806 

7  5+ 

204 

400 

589 

914 

Total 

15,545 

20,131 

25,473 

33,190 

6-18 


3,320  5,425  7,214  9,572 

2,105  1,789  2,358 
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APPENDIX  D:2 
TOTAL  POPULATION  IN  PITT  COUNTY 


Age    Group 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1980 

0-4 

8,486 

8,368 

8,902 

9,705 

5-9 

7,206    5. 

,765 

8,728    6. 

,982 

8,558    6: 

,846 

9,606    7,685 

10-14 

6,793 

8,089 

7,975 

8,496 

15-19 

6,350    5, 

,080 

7,170    5. 

,736 

8,666    6: 

,933 

8,764    7,011 

20-24 

5,649 

5,2  48 

6,251 

6,129 

25-29 

4,881 

4,069 

4,701 

5,666 

30-34 

4,394 

4,175 

3,970 

4,730 

35-39 

4,247 

4,376 

3,710 

4,319 

40-44 

3,614 

4,127 

3,939 

3,792 

45-49 

3,106 

3,761 

3,904 

3,341 

50-54 

2,505 

3,147 

3,603 

3,455 

55-59 

1,841 

2,570 

3,113 

3,246 

60-64 

1,583 

1,967 

2,481 

2,868 

65-69 

1,438 

1,672 

2,337 

2,830 

70-74 

920 

1,165 

1,460 

1,830 

75  + 

776 

1,310 

1,676 

2,266 

Total 

63,789 

69,942 

75,246 

81,043 

6-11 


17,63: 


20,807 


3,169 


21,754       23,192 
947        1,438 


o  o 
o  o 


APPENDIX  F:l 


OWNERSHIP  RELATED  TO  CONDITION  OF  HOUSING 
IN  GREENVILLE  -  1960 


Owner 

0 

ccupied 

Rent  er 

Occupied 

Race 

Occup  i  ed 
Units 

St 

andard 

D 

ilapida  t ed 

St 

andard 

Dilapidated 

Both 
Races 

6,047 
Percent 

2,415 
39.9 

106 
1.7 

1,533 
25.3 

552 
9.1 

Non- 
White 

2,092 
Percent 

249 
11.9 

99 
4.0 

246 
11.7 

504 
24.1 

White 

3,955 
Percent 

2,166 
54.8 

7 
0.1 

1,287 
32.5 

48 
1.2 

APPENDIX  F:2 


OWNERSHIP  OF  OCCUPIED  HOUSING  UNITS 
1950  AND  1960 


1950 

1960 

Owner 

Owner 

Occupied 

Occu 

Died 

All 

All 

Occup  ied 
Units 

Number 

Percent 

Occupied 

Units 

Numb  er 

Percent 

Greenville 

4,218 

1,763 

41.8 

6,047 

2,792 

46.2 

Non-White 
White 

1,695 
2,523 

468 
1,295 

27.6 
51.3 

2,092 
3,955 

560 
2,232 

26.8 
56.4 

Rural    Greenville 

_ 

- 

- 

682 

403 

59.1 

Non-White-7 
White-7 

_ 

- 

" 

151 
531 

67 
336 

44.4 
63.3 

Pitt    County 

14,389 

5,200 

36.1 

17,031 

7,279 

42.7 

Non-White 
White 

5,692 
8,697 

1,257 
3,943 

22.1 
45.3 

6,382 
10,649 

1,451 
5,828 

22.7 
54.7 

^Data  not  available  for  1950 
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APPENDIX  G 
LEVEL  OF  INCOME  AND  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  -  1960 


Per 
Capita 

Fami lies 

Median  Grade  Completed 
by  Population  Age 

%  With  Income 

Township 

Income 

Numb  er 

Under  $3,000 

25  and  Over 

Arthur 

$   406 

$    414 

81.4 

7.1 

Ayden 

1,019 

1,286 

51.2 

8.7 

Belvoir 

449 

443 

74.6 

6.9 

Bethel 

623 

789 

68.4 

7.  1 

Carol ina 

514 

505 

70.3 

7.4 

Chicod 

517 

605 

75.9 

6.9 

Folkland 

583 

434 

67.1 

8.1 

Farmvill e 

910 

1,456 

53.0 

8.7 

Founta  in 

661 

401 

65.3 

7.0 

Gr eenvi lie 

1,189 

5,712 

38.8 

9.9 

Grif ton 

1  ,023 

716 

49.2 

9.4 

Grimes  land 

628 

664 

70.0 

7.0 

Pactolus 

453 

607 

74.8 

5.8 

Swift  Creek 

439 

282 

83.0 

7.0 

Winterville 

784 

998 

57.8 

7.7 

Pitt  County 

887 

15,302 

54.2 

8.3 

Greenville  (City) 

$1,123 

5,089 

38.5 

9.9 

APPENDIX  H 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  PI 

FOR  1 

WITH  PROJ 


TT  COUNTY  BY  INDUSTR 
940,  1950,  AND  1960 
ECTIONS  TO  1970  AND 


IAL  GROUPS 
1980 


Industrial  Group 

19  40 

1950 

1960 

1970-7 

1980-7 

Total  Employment 

20,085 

21,244 

22,353 

23,453 

27,107 

Agr icu 1 ture 

12,073 

10,40  4 

6,504 

4,019 

2,48  4 

Manufacturing 

1,026 

1,552 

3,103 

3,590 

4,441 

Lumber- Furniture 

267 

465 

339 

302 

269 

Metals 

20 

21 

11 

13 

16 

Machinery,  Non-electrical 

11 

19 

69 

86 

108 

Electrical  Machinery 

- 

26 

267 

461 

796 

Transpor ta  t ion 

1 

4 

88 

160 

304 

Other  Durables 

18 

45 

49 

62 

79 

Food 

186 

322 

441 

542 

667 

Textiles 

257 

58 

630 

490 

381 

Appa  re  1 

1 

23 

94 

102 

111 

Printing 

79 

84 

146 

193 

255 

Chemical 

156 

179 

515 

698 

946 

Other  Non-Durables 

30 

306 

454 

481 

509 

Cons  truct ion 

721 

1,119 

1  ,253 

1,383 

1,527 

Trans.  -  Comm.  -  Utilities 

353 

522 

633 

731 

855 

Railroad 

75 

64 

28 

19 

13 

Trucking 

60 

136 

158 

206 

269 

Other  Transportation 

40 

68 

64 

66 

68 

Communica  t  ions 

39 

78 

194 

224 

257 

Utilities 

139 

176 

189 

216 

247 

Commerce 

2,497 

3,715 

5,088 

5,909 

6,904 

Wholesale 

367 

425 

761 

857 

965 

Retail 

1,721 

2,588 

3,402 

3,814 

4,275 

Finance 

198 

307 

575 

807 

1,133 

Business  and  Repair 

213 

395 

350 

431 

531 

S  ervice 

Personal  Service 

2,072 

1,973 

2,192 

2  ,501 

2,866 

Private  Household 

1,513 

1,176 

1,419 

1,699 

2,034 

Other 

559 

797 

773 

802 

832 

Profess  iona 1 

1,159 

1,665 

3,040 

4,702 

7,322 

Educat  ion 

(   948 

871 

1,788 

2,920 

4,768 

Medical 

( 

397 

750 

1,142 

1  ,739 

Public  Administration 

211 

397 

502 

640 

815 

All  Other 

182 

294 

540 

618 

708 

—  Determined  by  applying 
employment  10  years  earlier. 


National  growth  rate  for  each  industry  to 


APPENDIX  I 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  GREENVILLE  BY  INDUSTRIAL  GROUPS 

FOR  1940,  1950,  AND  1960 

WITH  PROJECTIONS  TO  1970  AND  1980 


INDUSTRY  GROUP 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1970-7 

I960-7 

Total  Employment 

4,410 

5,786 

8,169 

10,129 

13,064 

Agricul ture 

321 

144 

201 

124 

77 

Manufacturing 

510 

732 

1,296 

1,538 

1,951. 

Lumber-Furni  ture 

63 

117 

69 

62 

55 

Metals 

12 

8 

4 

4 

4 

Machinery,  non-electrical 

9 

6 

17 

21 

26 

Electrical  machinery 

-- 

21 

196 

338 

584 

Transportation 

-- 

-- 

16 

32 

64 

Other  Durables 

5 

22 

8 

10 

13 

Food 

155 

195 

196 

241 

296 

Textiles 

132 

33 

239 

186 

145 

Apparel 

1 

20 

4 

4 

4 

Printing 

40 

46 

77 

102 

135 

Chemical 

78 

93 

136 

184 

250 

Other  non-durables 

15 

171 

334 

354 

375 

Construction 

282 

560 

547 

604 

667 

Trans-Comm-Utilities 

192 

276 

352 

408 

476 

Rai  lroa  d 

24 

23 

8 

5 

3 

Trucking 

14 

56 

67 

88 

115 

Other  Transportation 

27 

39 

31 

32 

33 

Communica  t ions 

27 

39 

142 

164 

189 

Utilities 

100 

119 

104 

119 

136 

Commerce 

1,368 

1,938 

2,477 

2,906 

3,43  5 

Wholesale 

242 

304 

387 

436 

491 

Retail 

888 

1,263 

1,347 

1,734 

1,944 

Finance 

132 

203 

388 

545 

765 

Business  and  repair 

106 

168 

155 

191 

235 

Services 

Personal  Services 

1,066 

1,140 

1,168 

1,325 

1,510 

Private  household 

732 

634 

713 

853 

1,021 

Other 

334 

506 

455 

472 

489 

Professional 

615 

9  40 

1,906 

2,970 

4,657 

Education 

493 

486 

1,201 

1,961 

3,202 

Medical 

251 

445 

678 

1,033 

Public  Administration 

122 

203 

260 

331 

422 

All  Other 

56 

56 

222 

254 

291 

—  Determined  by  applying  national  growth  rate  for  each  industry  to 
employment  10  years  earlier. 


